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*€y COULD STAY HBRE FOR EVER; THAT IS, UNDER THESE CIRCUMSTANOCRS,” BAYS FELIX, GLANCING UNDER THE SUNSHADE. 
, 


s 


THROUGH MUCH TRIBULATION. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 
CHAPTER I, 
“Wuat a Yoo I am!” mys Mr. Garnet, 


a to and fro, 
ave you only jast discovered that, ” 
questions. lady demurely, as she Raz up 
from her cclupiilen of ahi peneils. 

For a moment he 3 her with pretended 
pra then the his mouth bends, 

atalle flashes from, lips to eyes. 
irreveren 


marr yt are taped what you are.” 
dosay nearly as pleasant if I were, 
hearts you 


sauclly, “and in your heart of 
me best as I am, 


Bub what 








makes you feel your folly so particularly this 
morning 1” 

“When I was up ab Landor’s las spring he 
told me his boy had a fancy for my profession, 
and asked as a special favour if I would receive 








and, after a pause, “ poor Edward,” then laughs 
“ What time is this young savage to arrive?” 
“Twelve-thirty. Will you tell your mother to 
have his room ready? Iam golng inbto.the town 
now, and have no time to waste. I suppose I 


him as a pupil if he continued in the same mind, | shall have to meet the boy, too, and bring him 


Well, I said yes, thinking nothing would come of 
it, and now Landor is off to Barbadoes, and has 
written me that the youngster is on his way to 


} 


| normal condition, nobody pays any attention to 


' on here,” and so saying he goes out, and Poppy 


| hastens.to Inform ber mother of the new arrival. 


Mrs, Garnet ia not pleased, bub as this is her 


“That is an extremely casual way of proceed- | it. She is « tall, thin woman, with pale face and 


ing,” says Poppy, puckering her pretty brow into 
the semblance of a frown; “what takes Mr. 
Landor to Barbadoes t” 

“* Business. If he transacts it to the satie- 
faction of the ‘irm he will be made partner on 
his return ; he's a lucky fellow.” 

"How old is Edward, and what sort of 
ereature le he 1” 

* Seventeen, and ag raw a specimen of youth 
as you can imagine.” 

She makes an absurd little grimace. 

* Poor mamma,” she murmurs, reflectively, 





@ general appearance of languor, which contrasta 
| vividly with her daughter’s bright prettiness, 
| Having delivered her message, the latter hastens 
away to a long, lofty room,.where are three or 
four high stools and desks, a quantity of papers, 
compasees, and other articles pertaining to the 
profession of architecture, 

Misa Poppy mounts one of these stools, look- 
ing very sober and business-like, but she does 
not attempt to work, only slts looking out of the 
window, with great, serious brown eyes, and 
reflective face, She makes a dainty patch of 
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colour in the long bare room,and her prettiness 
ia of ‘thad-warm, bright-order’ which almost in- 
variably reminds one of a summer morning. 

Her face is small aud oval, and surrounded by 
thick, short curls. It is one of Poppy’s griev- 


ances that her hair is like a boy’s, for length and | 


crispnese ; her brows are dark and straight, and 
hey complexion pale olive, witha orfimson glow ia 
the pretty cheeks, For the rest her figure is 
daintily round, her hands and feet small; but 
the.former ere strong and steady, deapiie their 
alimness and seeming fragility, 

The young ladies of Drewminster regard 
Poppy enviously, and e:y unpleasant little things 
about her, partly because she is so pretty, but 
especially because she has so many admirers, aud 
openly prefers the society of men to that of her 
own sex. 

Mr, Garnet has educated his daughter on. a 
Plan of hie own, much to his wife's disgust, .He 

taught her frora the store of his own know- 
ledge: she has learned Latin aod music, draw) 
fug; aud aehost of things not usually comprised: 
in a girl's education; but he had flatly declined 
to allow her to attend the daacing sehoel, 

Still she has contrivedsto learn something of 
that art,too, from her father’s pupils, most of 
whom lived in the townsShe has grown up, 
frank and unaffected, s little inclined to coquetry, 
but sensible and industrious In her own par- 
ticular branch of work, Her father calls her his 
right hand, and declares that many of his best 
plans are worked up from her ideas, 

At present he has three pupils, one of them a 
boarder, whose articles will expire in six months’ 
time. He fa called Felix Eyre, and is a ‘great 
favourite with all. ‘ 

Three months ago there had been another 
pupil, a gentleman by birth and fortune, who, 
meeting and being attracted by Mr. Garnet, had 
proposed to spend six months with, him, saying 
he had s natural taste for architecture, and 
wanted some employment to fill his otherwise 
idle days until his friends returned to Eogland, 
He had just left Cambridge, where he had taken 
a good degree, but as he ad embraced no pro- 
fession, time passed heavily with him, 

Mr. Garnet willingly agreed to Herbert Rith- 
dale’s proposal, and he became an inmate of 
Gloucester House; bud when little more than 
three months had passed he suddenly resolved to 
quit Drewminster, and went away with scareely 
a good-bye to any of his daily associates. 

It is of this man Poppy thinks as she sits before 
the open window ; she wonders dreamily why he 
had left them so suddenly; if he had any cause 
for anger against them, andin the midst of her 
musings a young man enters, 

“Dreaming, Poppy?” he questions, loitering 
at her desk. 

“Yes, and I should be working, but I fee! un- 
accountably indolent this morning. Oh, Felix, 
have you heard the news ?” 

“What news? Has Rithdale turned up 
again?” 

‘No |” 

* Are you meditating some fresh extravagance 
in the way of dress? Have you come into a 
fortune?” 

*' Don’t be absurd ; was I ever extravagant? 
and who would leave me a fortune? No, my 
child; there is a new pupil coming to-day—a 
boarder, too! Why, how you scowl,” 

"Do you suppose I’ forget how that. prig 
Rithdale monopolised you? How he talked of 
Looks, flowers, and all that he knew would in- 
verést you, as none of your old friends could. I 
hate boarders.” 

Poppy smiles. 

*““Poor thing, is it jealous} °Then more 
gravely, “but, Felix, it ien’s like you to abuse 
an inoffensive creature, and -I can’t bear -my 
friends spoken of as ‘ prige’ . What a nasty word 
it is.” 

“Friends!” breaks fu‘ the young man,: I 
shauld scarcely cxll Herbert Rithdale your 
friend.. You have never heard of or from him 
since he lefo Drewmineter ; and if you had been 
an ordinary girl he would have spoiled your 
whole life for you, by winning your love and then 
casting it aside. I’m sure he paid you greatest 
court; perhaps he was afraid Mr. Garnet would 





call him to sc@ount, and so left hurriedly, and: 


before matters had gone too far.” 

Poppy's eyes flash, 

‘You are telking very foolishly, Felix, “My 
father is perfectly aware I am not so stupid as to 
construe eny man’s courtesy into ‘lovemaking.’ 
Mr. Rithdsle was a very pleasant companion 
(which sometimes you sre not, instance this 
morning) ; ha tayght me very much, and I am 
not ungrateful.” 

"J beg your pardon; Poppy. I ought to be 
ashamed of myself, but—but if I knew any man 
trifea with you I would make him regred his 
baseness to the day of his death,” 

The girl is touched ; her pretty, piquante face 
softens, her large eyes shine with some sudden 
emotion, and she Isye her little hand in his with 
a confiding gesture. val Nak. oa 

‘*You ave very good. to me, Felix, although I 
tease and snub, you often,” A ripple of fan pastes 
over her face asehe adds, ‘ You need not fear 
the sew boarder@ he ie only seventeen, and, 
according #6 papa, the most awkward youth fa 
exiatence,” ae 

Then she draws her band frota’hi# and turns to 
her work ; he, too, seats himeelf at his deek, and 
they labour on silently until ‘the door is flang 
open, and two youthe enter boisterously. Hach 
bows ceremoniously to the girl, who gives a staid 
acknowledgment of their greeting, and then they, 
too, take their places. , 

Presently one looks up and saye,—- 

“Oh, Miss Poppf! His Serene Highness has 
condescended to visit Drewminster.”’ 

The girl lifts her brows. 

“To whom do you refer, Mr, White?” 

“To Rithdale, of course; he scarcely ac- 
knowledged me,” 

‘* Did you expect he would ?”’ questions Felix. 

“Searcely, when I saw who his companion 
was——such a lovely girl! : I declare I quite envied 
him.”’ 


Poppy turns her face towards the youth. 

“ Tell us sbouthier, we re all anxious to hear,” 
she says, carelessly, me 

Felix lifts his head and looks at her. 

“She was very fair, with yellow-brown hair, 
taller than you, Mika: Poppy, and she seemed 
pleased with and proud of lier | i) 

“ What did she wear?" Oo 

White burets into a loud le a 
ot knew that questions | rag Ree! 
she had on a seagreen® affair, apd. . 
beautifully ; but don’t ask me for detaila, they 
are @ trifle beyond me.” ape hs 

“So I suppose,” sald Poppy, eoolly; “ men are 
invariably stupid about such things.” — 

“With one exception —-Rithdale," says the 
other youth, ‘I believe he always Koew what 
you wore, how many ribbons fluttered about your 
gown, the very name of your hat,” 

" You are praising him very highly,” the girl 
remarks,-fron'cally ; ‘‘he would be flattered to 
be enlogised as @ man-milliner.” 

** You’re not very well pleased this morn- 
ing,” White says; “and you are going to take it 
out of us.” 

He laughs as if he considers Poppy’s anger 
amusing; the girl laughs too, and shakes her 
pretty curly head at him, 

“ You are a very daring young man anda very 
mean one, too.” 

“Oh! oh! explain yourself,*Miss Poppy.’ In 
‘what am I mean?” 

“In taking advantage of my unprotected 
estate. If papa were here you would not venture 
to address me #o disvespectfally as you 
now,” 

There: follows a laugbiog chorus, for Mr. 
Garnet is probably the mildest’ and most Inv 
‘offensive of men, When they are quiet sgain 
Poppy remarks that the work of the day is pro- 
pressing very unfavourably, and entreats her 
companions to remember that- gn should 
‘always be first with them, then she. turns 







her back wpon them, and- resolutely « refuees |, 


to talk. So in silence the golden’ morning is 
wearing away; a neighbouring clock gives. out 
that it is half past eleven, ‘phe girh yawus 


over her stack of. chimneys, stretches out her 
pretty dimpled hands, and asks carelessly, — 
“ How was Mr. Rithdale looking !” 


"Exhausted, rather,” says te, | trying” to 
balancea pencil on~ bis ent retrowssé 
nose; “he was, es usual, chiefly remarkable 
for’ the severe nestnew of his attire. Oh| I 
should say, too, he bas been fll; he looks liks 
it.” 

“ Pale and thin?” questions Poppy, carelesaly, 
whilst her 6yéa wander tothe sirést ‘beyond the 


garden, . set ey 

“That’s it; and as though he thoujht life a 
nuisance altogether.” Niece maeny sb cago 

“Poor Mr, Rithdale,” laughing, “he would 
admire your graphic descripticn immensely, 
How antagonistic two always were!” 

“Did be say should call at Gloucester 
House?” Felix aeke, with fll-concealed anxiety, 
“Ohl I forgot you said he bowed,” 

“Do you suppose he leave such a 
‘divinity for the sake of your humble sérvant } 
Rithdale isn’t quite such a fool.” 

“He is almost sure to call here,” 

“Why, Felix?” breaks in Poppy with hee 


laziest ‘manner, “*he _ searcely do that, 

Remember how anxious he was to leave us,” 
“That is what I can’t understand, because the 

day previous to his going be told me he intended 


remaiuiog three longer.’ 

em Ses curiously fickle creatures,” remarke 
Poppy sententiovsly; “oh! how. I) wish the 
morning gone ; or rather the whole day, I do. 
hope to-morrow will be fine; I’m quite longiug 
for our trip, Felix. I suppose we shall have to 
invite thet wretched Landor boy ?” 

“That will be to spoil the day; can’t we 
annihilate him ¢” 

" And be hanged for it? Ugh! I feel the rope 
about my throat already.” : 

We might upset the boat,” 

“ When I should certainly be drowned, for you 
can’t swic,” 

Here Mr. Garnet looke in, 

“ Byre,” he says, “I'm goiog to meet Landor 
—-will you come #")» ..) sy 

*Tb is something like meeting. trouble . If- 
way, but I baven’t the conscience to: fail you 
now, sir,” and laughing he goes bpeveitsy- pad 
Poppy with the two pupils, The girl steps down: 
from her stool. ae te ‘. 

“Tm awfull: : she says, a Y . 

d Sading Nth, be 


EV eelt.on the low window-cll, bend 


gee and toying lazily with the blossoms an’ 
withio her reach, 

“Miss Poppy, you area living illustration of 
beauty in a bower,” 

on Mr, White,” with rat oe I rg ye ss der 
are contracting a very ugly habit of flattery, an 
all my rebukes appear to fall flat.” 

1 don’t flaster,” he retorts, stoutly, “and 

ou know you're. wemendously pretty ; you're 
like an oil-painting, all. warmth and richness of 
colour,” 

The lovely, lazy eyes regard him with mock 
horror. 

“This is very fearful, Mr. Rae (to her other 
companion). What has wrought this singular 
and much-to-be-deplored change in our mutual 
friend |” 

“He bas teken to the muse, and practises 
upon you. Blank verse is his forte, Ab! 
White, that Is a truly Byronic scowl.” 

White springs up, tye tng ang f — 
are thrown down, papery flatter from phe des 
to the floor, and be a few moments there is such 
a riot that Poppy covers her ears with her pretty 
hands, When peace is a little restored she 
questions satirically——“* ~~~’ 

“« Js that your notion of. enjoyment 1.” jy. 

“Te is mine,” Ree answers, quickly, " White 
loves. best. to stroll..ah night and ‘bay. to. the 
moon,’ or rant of. broken hearts and blighted 
lives. What. is. your idea, af enjoyment, Mi 
Poppy?” > 8 

“ Floating down stream om’such & day as this, 
and doing .nothing, not evem telking 5 supreme 
indolence, both mental and yoOht” 
breaking off suddenly and: drawing: from the 
window. “Oh! angels and minietera of grace 
defend us.” 4 or ie 
| . Phe young men joined:-ber.. ‘' Whatis-dotah! 





the new pupil, by Jove! Rae, we shall have to 
tok tha poune cub into shape.” 
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Ye that Byrouls, Mr. White? but really he 
is awful,” and she strikes an attitude of horror, 

Walking up the trim path are Mr, Garnet and 
Felix, and between them a tall, ungainly, and 
extremely plain. youth, who seems ab a loss what 
to do with his Jegs and arms, and trails his stick 
upon the ground, 

The three are quite silent, Felix looks dis- 
gusted, Mr. Garnet perplexed, and young Landor 
confused, 

“He won't increase the liveliness of our 
party,” Rae remarks, dolefully. “I hate lads 
of seventeen.” 

“Were you eighteen or nineteen last month, 
Mr. Rae?” Poppy questions, demurely. ‘Ob! 
do not look so. indignant, you alarm me.” 

The door is flang open and Felix enters, bot 
and vexed, The girl assails him with a perfect 
volley of questions,— 

"Ts he quite as stupid as he looks? How did 
he receive you? What is his idea of Drew- 
cninster #” 

‘On, Heaven!” Felix says, savagely, ‘' he's 
the moat inane object I've ever had the mie- 
fortune to meet. With all our efforts Mr, Garnet 
and I could extract nothing but monosyllabic 
answers ; he will. ba a perfect drag upon vs,a 
‘death’s head at every feast.” Poppy, I make 
over this acquisition to society to you,” 

“Ab! that is ‘true charity,” with light 
mockery ; “but to me, Edward Landor seams in- 
capable of appreciating even my delicate and 
graceful wit, my most flattering attentions, [ 
hope he will soon tire of hia fancy, and leave us 
to our old enviable freedom of intercourse.” 

A wisk the three young men echoed; White 
eupplements. it,—- 

“Te he proves auch an object for derision as 
Eyre represents we must give him a roasting, 
and you, Miss Poppy, shail be queen of the cere- 
«nonies,” 


“Thank you, I decline to have anything to do 
with the young savage.” 

Alittle later the dinver-bell rings (the house- 
hold arrangements are very primitive, and the 
meal of the day fs ab one). te and Rae take 
their hats and bow themselves out, while Felix 
and Poppy go to the large sitting-room, where 
Mrs, Garnet is vainly striving to win Landor to 
speech, She presents him to her daughter, and 
he bows awkwardly, but saya nothing ; the girl, 
however, fg mof easily daunted. She motions 
him to the seat beside her. 

“We are t0 be companions,” she explains, 
cheerfully, “and Iam to give you your very firet 
lessons, so We may as well get acquainted at once, 
Your desk is next to mine,” 

This speech falls flat, as do Mr, Garnet's and 
Eyre's. Landor makes scarcely any response, 
and the lady of the house grows visibly impa- 
tient, But Poppy turns her b face to- 
uae him, with a fiattering look of interest in 

tm. 

“You have been residing with your father 
lately ¥" she says, with well-almulated ignorance, 
“* You will miss him greatly.” 

‘‘1—I—have juat left ‘ss 

“Oh! I believe papa told’ me that; but it 
per bar my memory. I am so very for- 
getfu ” 

This time there is no response. But, nothin 
daunted, ‘she asks, — F 

“Was it @ public school #” 

“No;” growing hot and more confused each 
moment, 

“T always think private schools’ so much 
nicer” (secretly she not), “ especially when 
the masters are kindly, Were you fortunate in 
that respect.” 

“ Yes,” : 

The pretty’face beams on him, the brown 
eyes smile into hig; and the low voice goes on, 
with great apparent interest, 

4 me you are proficient in all the popular 
games }" : 

‘' T was captain of the cricketing team,” with a 
sudden burst of confidence, and for a moment 
his manner’ is enthusiastic, but, meeting Eyre’s 


eyes, he again into his awkward silence. 


** Tell me about’ the matches you played. I 
prefer ericket’to any. ‘for men ; it is such a 


sport 
thoroughly Boglish xame "and little by little ube 


|Gloucester House, and quite unconscious of the 
him, 





wins him to speak of his defeats and his triumphs, | 
until he forgets bis shynees and talks uncou 
strainedly with her, 

He ia unfeignedly sorry when dinner is over, 
and Mrs, Garnet escorts him to his room ; not so 
Felix, who gives a sigh of mingled relief audidis- 
pleasure, He walks with Poppy into the shady 
garden at the back of the house, and there ts a 
slight frown on his brow which she is quick 
to notice, 

“You are nob pleased with the addition to our 
household, Felix *” 

* No, he is an. unoaitigated idiot, and will be 
the very bane of my existence, 1 guess I shall 
have no quied) times with you now; he will 
follow you from place to place, claim all. your 
attention, need all your help; Instance the past 
hour, ‘The firet-half you spent trying to make 
him talk, the second in listening to his stupid, 
bald ‘stories, I had not a chance to address 
you.’ 

‘Poor Felix!” with her pretty, mocking 
smile ; ‘I am sorry for you, but atill more sorry 
for that poor, awkward boy. I was quite angry 
with him once for his stupidity, but 1 can’t help 
pitying him, and [ shall constitute myself his 
guardian and mentor until he is able to think, 
speak, and act for himself; bub, I will confess to 
you, he bores me awfully.” 

Returning to the house they see Landor 
hovering about the hall ; Poppy at once addresses 


m,— 

" Do you wish to begin work to-day |” 

“ You, Mias Garnet.” 

"Very well, come with me, I will introduce 
you to your fellow-pupils;”’ and she Jeads the 
Way to the " office,” as it is called, and performs 
the ceremony of introduction. 

Rae and White nod carelessly to the new 
pupil, and the former declares audibly he is a 
“regular muff,” which opinion heightens Lan- 
dor’s confusion, But he: speedily torgets this, 
for Poppy is the kiadeat. and most, attentive, .of 
teachers, and shields him from the ridicule his 
uncouth manners draw. w him. But she is 
heartily glad when four o’cleck strikes, and work 
is ended for the day. 

She is too fatigued to remain with the youth, 
who already shows aa inclination vo follow ber in 
all. her movements; so she runs to her own 
room, and, taking # novel, sits down before the 
open window, hidden from passers-by by the 
brilliant flowers and bright foliage, 

But ber book certainly claims: little of her 
attention, her eyes wander from it often, and her 
thoughts are far away. Oace she looks down 
into the atreet, and sees a gentleman passing ; he 
is rather below the medium height, and strongly 
built ; bis face is dark and sallow, hie eyes in- 
tensely brown, As Poppy looks at him her 
pretty colour grows a little paler, 

"Is he coming!” she whispers. “Is ho 
coming }” 

But no, he goes on, his way, never glancing at 


eyes bent on hi 


CHAPTER I. 


Tr is an intensely hot day in July, nob.a breath 
ripples the shining water, or stirs the leaves upon 
the trees, the flowers droop their heads under the 
scorching sun, and the birds forget to sing ; but 
in the fields the reapers bend to their task with 
heated brows aud weary bodies. 

The harvest ia unusually carly, and the farmers 
are desirous to gather all in before » change of 
weather comes, so the men have been toiling ever 
since the first streak of light showed in the 
summer sky, 

Down the river glides.a boab with three occu- 
pante ; it is Felix who holds the sculls, and looks 
so flushed that he bears small resemblance to his 
everyday eelf. Landor ig steering, and Poppy, 
whose face is shaded by large parasol, sits idly 
back among her cushions, the very picture of 
indolent enjoyment, She fe dressed in white, 
bufiat her throat and waist clusters of -ecariet 
poppies stem.to flame and burn; her disengaged 


~ 


eyes take in the beauty of scerery, the loveliness 
and profusion of the wild flowere, 

The open book upon her knee fs unbeeded, 
although it is one of the fincet novels of the day, 
and she seems scarcely to notices or remember her 
companions, They are going to picnic at a place 
called Rillford, seven miles from Drewminuster, 
and Mra. Garnet has packed # basket, of pro- 
visions, which now lies in the bow; and Felix 
anticipates a very goed day deepite the presence 
of young Laudor. Just now he resta on his oars; 
aud. they drift slowly’on, he looking the while 
into Poppy's pretty, uncoascious face, 

“What are you thinking of {” he aske, sud 
with a little start she answers,— 

“T believe I was not thinking ab. all, I was 
simply enjoying myecelf in an animal eort of way 
—-pleased with the hest and light, and loveliness 
of the day. Edward,’ turning to Landor, ‘‘you 
are steering us Into the bank, Pall the, Jef 
rope,” 


glide on in silenca, so sweet, so languorous, that 
neither Felix nor Poppy are willing to break it. 
Laudor, however, is not.so susceptible. to beauty 
of sky and plain, and aeks,— 

" How far are we from Riliford 1” 

“We shall be on it: directly,” Felix answers, 
and bends to the cara again. Presently Poppy 
cries out, diseppointedly,— 

"Oh, Felix, look!” : 

He turns his head and. sees a pretty toy 
steamer lying at a short distance. before them, 

“Well?” he questions. 

“ We are forestalled, that. ts all,” the girl says, 
with melodramatic despair. ‘' There are. at least 
twenty people plienicing in the close. Do you 
eee} The steamer, of course, belongs to them,” 

“Never mind, Poppy, we. will go on to Bar- 
ston, it is only a mile lower down, and a great 
deal prettier,” 

“Scull, I feel defrauded of my rights,” she 
retorts, with a sigh, 


“Yor my owa part Iam glad to go on further, 


I’ve not forgditen the wretched day I had ab 
Rillford, You remember, that Rithdale was 
with us, I think I felt like q murderer.” 

* Pray don’t recail the follies of that day,” 
with playful contempt. “1 only know you be- 
haved more like a savage than a Christian and sn 
Eoglishman, and I was heartily ashamed of 
you.” 

Felix grows hotter under her words, and 
Landor looks from one to the other with a 
startled glance. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Edward,” the girl eays, 
lightly, “ Mr, Eyre and I are uot fn earnest; we 
never are.” 

“T beg your pardon, Poppy-———’’ 

“Pray don’t suppose I shall argue the polat 
with you ; {t’s far too hot,” 

“That's a mein way of getting out of a diffi. 
culty,” he laughed ; but none the less he obeys 
her. 

Two people, sitting on the high bank, hidden 
from the river by a thick growth of bushes, 
watch the boat draw near, nearer and atill 
nearer, Underneath the. bank is a profusion of 
forget-me-nots, and Poppy bags her companion 
to draw in that she may gather some. 

"Oh, what a pretty girl!” whispers one of 
the watchers. ‘ Luok, Herbert, did you ever 
see more lovely eyes ; they're as dark as night?” 

The man tarns hia face a little from his com- 
panion, that she may not see the sudden and 
eurfous pallor upon it. 

“ Yes, she is pretty,” he says, coldly, and then 
is silent, because the boat has drawn up just 
under his ace Dares 

Poppy’s hands are busy gethoring the lovely 
little blossoms, and Poppy’s voice eays de- 
lightedly,— 

“Felix, these are the finest I have seen’ this 
season! But, ah! poor things, they will fade 
before we can reach home,” 

“They will quickly revive In water,” he 
answers, consolingly ; “lower down we shall find 
meadow-sweet and water-lilies, eo that you will 
return laden with spoils.” 

When she-had gathered enough, Landor pul's 
out to tie middle of the stream, and they do 





hand irails through the water, and her; pretty 





‘nob pause again uit they reach Barston. 


Landor, blushing, obeys her, and again they./ 


. 
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The man on the bank rises and watches the 
rapidly disappearing boat, with a look of deep 
and bitter pain gathering in his eyes, and when 
he can see it nd longer throws himself once more 
upon the grass beside his companion. 

“] wonder what is her name, and where her 
home is $” 3 

“She is Miss Poppy Garnet, of Drewminster.” 

“The architect's daughter! Oh, Herbert, 
why did you not make your presence known ?” 

*‘ Modesty prevented me,” with light mockery, 
‘and my {intrusion would probably abger the 
gentleman at the sculls. Heis her sworn slave. 
So, you see, my dear Melody, I acted from 
self-interested motives.” 

He speaks lazily, and with the slightest sus- 
picion of a drawl, and yet there is something in 
his manner which precludes further questioning. 
The girl, who is fair of face, and has eyes 
lobelia, idly plucks the blaies of grass around 
her ; her pretty brow wrinkles into a frown, and 
her mouth fs drawn down slightly at the corners in 
almost childish perplexity. 

“What is the matter, Melody? You look 
troubled, vexed-——” 

“T—I am disappointed,” she answers, timidly; 
“very much disappointed.” 

“In whom?! or in what?” 

“In our engagement; fb isn’t at all what I 
thought it would be.” 

Mingled pity and amusement shine in his eyes 
as he bends towards the simple girl, and looks 
down at her blushing face. 

“ And what did you suppose {t would be?” 

It seems hard for her to auswer, for she plays 
nervously with the lace frills of her dress, andher 

tty lips quiver as though she is about to ory. 

owever, she conquers the inclination, and 
says,— 

"II thought when we were engaged you 
would always wish to be with me; that—that 
you would tell me often you loved me; but 
things are no different with us than wher we 
were only cousins,” 

“Do you wish me to swear your frown would 
kill me, your anger make my life a waste, 
howling wilderness? I think that is the way 
novel heroes talk, but it is atrifle beyond me I 
confess. Still, if you will polnt out my faults as 
a lover I will try to correct them.” 

“How can I do that?” she questions, gently. 
‘*I know sn little about these things—nothing 
beyond what I have read.” 

* And noveliete, my dear, are given to exag- 
geration. I have no doubt, Melody, we shall be 
quite a model couple, Your temper is far too 
sweet to clash with mine, and I am not quitea 
bully !” 

“Still,” she says, softly, “I wish things were 
diferent. I-—I should like you to tell me I was 
your—your life, your love ; it does not seem like 
being engaged at all, Herbert, You nevor tell 
me of your plans-—you never make much of me 
—god I—I am afraid I like you no better than 
when we were only cousins.” ‘ 

“Do you mean you dislike me, Melody }” with 
grave eyes fixed upon her. 

“No, no,” hastily. ‘‘I like you very, very 
much. I know you will be kind and gocd to 
me; but x 

“ But,” he interrupts, gaily, “you have re- 
ceived the poet's words about love unreservedly, 
and with implicit reliance. The men who wrote 
such fine sentimente would laugh at your belief. 
There was Tom Moore; he wrote tender little 
verses to his wife, and yet Iefc her to drag ont a 
poor existence at home, whilst he flaunted it with 
the best of company. There was Shelley, who 

deserted his first wife (she died by her own will, 
and in greatest poverty), aud eloped with a girl 
of sixteen,” 
**Don’d,” the girl pleads ; “these things hurt 
me.” 

He leans towards her and kissee her lightly 
upon the cheek. 

““We shall be happier than 
folks,” he says, gently. 

“Do you think 10? Sometimes I fancy if our 
parents had not been so anxious for this marriage 
we should have loved each other more,” 

He passes his arm about her, and his eyes 





most married 


speak nothing now bub pity for this lovely, !n- 
nocent gir!, 

* You must dismiss such thoughts, my dear ; 
and Heaven knows I will do my best to make 
Kiss me as an earnest that you 


She lifts her pretty lips to his, and kisses him, 
not passionately or coyly, but very much as a 
matter of course, and as she has been accustomed 
to do since the very early days of her life, 

Then the man says,— 

* Let us be going ; our absence will be noticed, 
and we shall have to endure any amount of bad- 
inage.” 

He assists her to rise, and they walk slowly 
back to the merry group in the close, 

Hot as it is, someone has pr a dance, and 
aa Herbert and his companion draw near a young 
man comes f 

“Oh! Rithdale, you hate dancing, I know, so 
I feel no compunction in stealing Berthold 
from you. Mies Berthold, will you give me this 
mazurka?” 

A faint tinge of colour steals into the fair 
face, and the biue oyes brighten, but she asks, 
demurely,— 

* Where is the band, Mr, Blake?” 

“Oh! Holder is going to whistle for us,” 
laughing. ‘* Will you come?” 

She glances at Herbert, whose eyes smile 
consent, and so joins the dance with Thornton 
Blake. 

He holds her very closely to him, and his 
breath comes hard and fast, as he clasps her 
little hand, but he contrives to ask an orthodox 


question, — : 

“ Where have you been hiding yourself? I’ve 
been seeking you everywhere.” 

“ Herbert and I strolled down to the river,” 
she answers, and In her inyocence she does not 
guess why she should thiok all things fairer than 
they had seemed an hour ago. 

“Mr, Rithdale monopolises all your time,” 
jealously, “ but of course that is bis right. May 
I ask when the wedding is to take place?” 

“Oh, nob yet, nob yet!” she anewers, with 
sudden alarm, “not fora very long while. We 
“Tag ged ea fh 

smile of ming! is) joy ts up 
the young man’s face, and he holds her closer 
eb. 


y 

“If I were so happy as to win you I should 
not rest content until you were really my wife 
lest some other fellow should steal you from 
me.” 

She looks up startled, and he goes on, 
daringly,— 

“Did you never think that another man might 
love you, infinitely better than Herbert Rithdale, 
who is little better than a living iceberg #” 

“Oh, bush!” she says. “I must not iaten to 
you ; Ae would be angry.” . 

“But you are not,” confidently. ‘ Miss 
Berthold— Melody.” 

Here Mr. Holder ceases to whistle, and the 
magurka closes abruptly, so that Thornton 
Blake is compelled to lead his companion back to 
Rithdale. 

She fs flushed with rapid motion, and 
trembling with a new avd vague delight she 
does not understand, but the little thing's 
conscience Is uneasy. It tells she has been 
acting treacherously to Herbert, and she strives 
to recompense him by added tenderseses and 
humility, which touch bia to pity for her, far 
keener than the pity he has for himself. 

Meanwhile Poppy and her companions have 
reached Barston, and Felix ties the boat a 
under a willow, and all step out on to the treat 

een bank. 

The girl busies herself with spreading out the 
feast upon a y ite cloth, whilst Landor draws 
the corks from the lemonade bottles, 

The meal which follows is a very lively one, 
Poppy is aroused from her idleness, Felix is in 
riotous spirite, and even Landor adds something 
to the general merriment. 

When it is ended, the girl packs the crockery 
into the basket, and gives the fragments of food 
to two email boys, who in passing regarded them 
wistfully ; then she takes up her position in the 








Landor hastens off to hunt for wild flowers for 
na iy vel 
jo under . 

the sunshade a the y ican face. “I 
could stay here for ever; that is, under these 
cireumstances.” : 

ae ee eee 
wish ia hardly worthy you. If it be 
mage would —_ regret it. You would 
weary of the shining river, the banks and 
chan a ferrets Kor summer pa 3 
. “But Is never weary of you,” leanin 
Jerwustl: to" losk tive hie teen MUnTMneae one 
hidden by the long, black lashes, 

She laughs a trifle awkwardly—a rare thing {n 
her—sud says,— 

“That was a ty speech, but not so neatly 

t have been.” ~ 

“TI cannot stay to choose my words when I 
am with you/” quickly. “I am not myeelf 
then, I lose my self-control ; I am full of a name- 
jess, restless joy, which is almost as much pain 
as joy.” i" 

She turns a white face upon him, 

“ Hush!” she cries, sharply ; “I do nob wish 
to listen to such folly, Why will you spoil my 


day?” 

He rises and walks to and fro agitatedly, then 
comes back to her again, and entering the boat 
sits down before her, 

‘* Week after week, month after month,” he 
says, In a constrained voice, * you 
not to read my heart, and w 
my love you have answered carelessly, felgning 
ignorance of my true meaning ; bub my patience 
is ended, my love cries aloud to be heard. Poppy, 
oh, my darling, you must listen now.” 

Lis jason i ovecpoueiig: Ohl dir Pilar tie, 

m is ove g, an ’ 

ah! how intensely, She knows so well what 

‘oe she can inflict upon hie honest heart, and all 
er woman’s nature calls to her to forget self 

lover. She finde no 


B 


goes on,— . 

**As yeh I have done nothing to recommend 
myself to your notice. I am unknown to 
world, but if you will give me your love I 
rise to higher things. You shall make 
that your heart can bees Tent your 
shali grow strong and bold to % my way up- 
ward ; it tequbios osama I lbw them ats, 
so that none shall weigh upon your dear 


will surround your life with love, and be your 
slave, body and soul.” 
She stretches one hand en y to him. 


treating) 

*€Oh ! do not press this suit upon me. Ihave 
tried not to see your love, but I have failed ; thes 
I have comforted myeelf with the hope that soon 

‘our passion would die out, ss it will-—ae {6 will, 
vie ht en erty ng Do not all men love 
best thing io not 
thing they have? Oh! belleve me, believe me, 
Felix, you do not know what you ask. You are. 
led on by a delusive desire.” 

“* Hear ” he cries, her white 
hand in his, ‘‘ hear me, my darling! I am not 
one lightly to woo, or quickly to change. My 
nature turns to you with all its force, and 
without you my life wil! be a wasted one. I 
shail sink to a lower level than that on which I 
now atand,” 

“Tt is cruel to urge that upon me,” she cries, 
bitterly, “to place meas it were, in the wrong ; 
but it is man’s way, and it is woman’s lot to 
suffer it.” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and all her pretty 
colour fades i her — 

“You frighten me,” says, after a pause. 
"You lay your possible failure.at my door, Tell 
me what you would have me do?” 

“ { would not have you answer too hastily lest 
you should condemn me to hopelessness ; neither 
would I have you take too long a time in which 
to consider your decision, because the suspense 
will be almost intolerable to me. Love, love, let 
my passion move you to kindness, I know that 
as yet you regard me only as a friend; but 
when you have given me permission to speak I 
will win you to m deeper, tenderer way of 





boat; Felix lies on the bank beside her, and | 


thought. J have not much to offer you, I have 
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ay yer anauity; but I can work, and I 
He looks up and eees Landor coming through 

the meadow, his hands filled with , corn- 

flowers, and dog-daises ; and feeling is 

short, he pleads,— i 


Give me my suswer, dear.” 
She neither moves nor speaks, and he pleads 


again,— 

“ Have pity, Poppy; remember you are more 
than life itself to me,” 

‘ Walt,” she says, {na breathless way, “ wait 
until to-morrow. I an frightened. I dare not 
anewer now,” but something In her manner bids 
him hope. 

He grasps her little fingers more tightly, 

“Try to answer as I desire,” he implores. 

"I will; indeed, I will,” she replies, and sinks 
back at the cushions, paler than usual, 
and not a little agitated, 

Then Landor comes up, and casts his floral 
offering Into her lap, and she contrives to thank 
him in her usual pretty way ; and as the hot golden 
hours wear by she struggles to regain ber com- 
posure, and appear as though nothing of moment 
had occurred. But her heart is sick with fear ; ifshe 
refuses to listen to Eyre’s entreaty she wastes hie 
whole life (has he not said so ), and if she con- 
sents she will bring deep pain upon herself. 

Poor little Poppy! no wonder that her courage 
fails her, 

Evening comes ab last. A slight breeze has 
risen, and ripples the water, plays —_ the 
trees, sighs through the rushes and wild flowers, 
fans Poppy’s heated face, and blows her short 
curls in a pretty tangle over ber brow and about 
her cheeks, 

Felix thinks she has never looked so lovely as 
now, with that shade of thought in her eyes, 
that my taper of timidity in her manner, 

She does not even glance at him, looks any- 
where rather than into his face, talks with 
Landor rather than himeelf, and toys languidly 
with her flowers, 

As they draw near Rillford the party 
they had passed In the morning is crowding into 
the steamer, which is ablaze with lights; but o 
bend in the river hides the vessel from Felix, and 


8a — 

“Sing to us, Poppy ; ft is just the hour for 
music,” 

“What shall Ising?” and her sweet voice 

ounds constrained, 

Ha cannot see her now for the fast gathering 
gloom. There is no moon, and the stars have 
not yet etudded the clear blue sky. 

“ What shall I sing?” she asks again, with a 
touch of Impatience in her tone. 

‘That pretty song of Beranger’s, please.” 

Then through the atillness of the evening her 
clear voice rings out,— 


'' She is so pretty, the T love, 
Her pe atentes ead 
the summer t in the 


Bhe is so 


“Hush,” says one on the steamer, “ whab a 
lovely voice |” . ‘ 

As the words reached them, Thornton Blake 
presses Melody’s hand In a close clasp; and the 
poor little soul, bewildered by new and incom- 
prehenaible feelings, dose nob withdraw her 
fingers from his, does nob utter any word of re- 
monstrance or anger. 

No one looks at Herbert Rithdale, which 
haps is well, for his face has grown ashen int tte 
pow Sig eyes gleam fiercely, and his teeth are 


, and T am so plain.” 


The voice draws nearer ; there is no toon of 
oars, for Felix reste upon his sculls that he may 
not interrupt the song. 


"fhe is 90 pretty, 50 fale to 800: 
pay pcr 
Why do J thus hor praises sing? 

from me ’tis a senseless 
and I am so plain.” 


Herbert Rithdale sits well in the shadow, or 
the knotted veins upon his temples, the clenched 


Ab! me 








hands, might tell a story which is best hidden 
away from sight. 


“ Bhe is vo pretty, ao 80 dear, 
ja ee See = eer em! 
Fema centers i to tell ? 


Though she's so pretty, and I am so plain.” 
an 


The song ceases, and the boat drifts on ite 
way, passes the steamer, from which many faces 
the darkness to see the singer ; 
on her way unconscious of Her- 
bert’s wild anguish, or the straining eyes which 
seek to follow her through the deepening 
a Ah! ‘tis sad! So near, and yet so 
ar 


CHAPTER IIt. 


Evenina ; and the little back garden of Glou- 
cester House fa full of the fragrance of flowers 
and the droning of gnats. It is past nine, and a 
soft, sweet gloaming has fallen over Drew- 
minster, 

Just beyond the cathedral epires a libtle cres- 
cent moon is emerging from behind a veil of 
rosy clouds; the stars are coming out in 
myriads, and the blue of the summer sky has 
faded to sea-green, save where {tb seems to join 
and melt into the earth, and there it is delicate 
lilac and pale yellow. 

Under a weeping ash site Poppy, heedless 
of all sweet sighte and sounds, all subtle and 
heavy odours; her hands are idly crossed upon 
her lap, and her face is more thoughtful than fs 
its wont ; In the deep, dark eyes is a look of 
wondering, pain, and a certain something closely 
allied to fear, 

A step sounds close beside her, but she does 
not turn her pretty head ; she knows well enough 
it is Felix, and that he is coming for her answer 
te his question. She shivers « little, although the 
pight is warm, and when he joins her she does 
not even glance at him. 

“So I have found you at last, my love!” and 
sitting down beside her he imprisons her litile 
hand in his. are no> steady now, and they 
are icy'cold. “ You have bad time for thought,” 
he says, tenderly, ‘the whole long day—tiv has 
been 8 weary one to me. Poppy, are you going 
to make me happy !” 

The pretty face is very pale, the usually firm 
lips tremulous, but her eyes meet his steadily, as 
ne ow eee good I should 

“It ib were or your should say 

1° Ab! T wish [could know 1-1 wish T couls 
! ” Ps 


“ Your love would be the crown and blessing of | 


my life.” 

She shakes her head incredulously. 

“You think so now, but will you always be of 
the same opinion ?” 

“Yeo,” anewers, stontly ; “as I love you 
now, I shall love you always.” 

“TI don’t know what I have done,” she says, 
sighing, “to win your love; but I do know I do 
not deserve it, and I did not desire it, I want 
to be very frank with you; there muat be no 
mistake about my meaning, I would not for 
worlds mislead you. I like you very—very much, 
but I do not love you. I should prefer to remain 
free, but—but—oh ! don’t look so grieved, Hear 
me out. If you cannot be happy without me, if 
~ are content to take me as I am, knowing all, 

will marry you.” 

“Oh! a { dear ! my dear!” 
to him, and rains his burning kisses on cheek, 
and lip, and throat ; but she lies passive in his 
arms, neither reslating nor returning his caresses, 
“Tt shall be the work of my life to make you 

” hesays, when joy will permit him to epeak. 
*Poppy, kis me |” 

She lifts her face to his ; it gleama white in 
the twilight, and her eyes are bright with bitter 

“Did you ever kiss any other man, as your 
lover, I mean?” 

“No,” she ans with perfect truth, but 
she thinks of one who had kissed her many 
times under « starry sky, and who is dearer to 


He catches her 





her than all the world beside, A little later she 


say3,— 

“Let us 
where I am, 

fio he leads her in to the pretty sitting-room 
where her parents are, 

“Mr, Garnet,” he says, with the frankness 
which is his chief charm. “ Poppy bas promised 
to marry me. I know she deserves a better 
fellow, but no one will love her more truly, or be 
& more affectionate son to you than I.” 

Mr. Garnet shakes hands with him, and pate 
Poppy’s curly head with a loving look ; but, to 
tell the truth, he is a trifie disappointed. He 
had hoped greater things for “his girl;” but 
his wife shows, by her expression, that she more 
than approves the engagement. 

" My dear Felix,” she says, in a happier voice 
than ls usual with her, “I am vory glad my 
child has won the love of so good a man,” Then 
she takes Poppy into her arms and kivses ber (an 
unprecedented action). ‘‘ My dear,” she whispers, 
“you are a happy girl.” 

Her daughter breaks awsy from her with » 
cob, and runs from the room; bub no one attri- 
butes her emotion to grief---of course she is 
excited and unnerved by the event of the even- 
ing, and she will be better alone, 

Alone! Yes, she has locked herself in her 
room, and is down upon her face, moaning and 
writhing, whispering one loved name again and 
again, afraid to speak it aloud, lest she should 
publish her grief, and what abe thinks ber shame, 
for Poppy {x proud ; but not all her pride can 
ray her wound, or still the cry which riscs from 

er 

“ Herbért ! Herbert ! 
love!” ~ 

To-morrow she will be brave, to-morrow she 
will put him from her thoughta, her love; but 
to-night is her own, in which to lament, to weep 
as if ber heart will bresk, to call on him who 
cannot hear, and hearlng durst not answer, be- 
cause of the bonds which fetter him, and hold 
her pledged to another. 

She goes down in the morning heavy-eyed and 
pale, declaring her head aches badly; but she 
recéived the congratulations of White and Rae 
with ermiling face and gracious speech, and applies 
herself to her work, as though she had but one 
day in which to complete it, 

But from this time there is a distinct change 
in ker; her gaiety is more forced, her temper 
less even, and {t is evident to Mr. Garnet she is 
not so happy In her engagement as she had been 

fore,” 

“Perhaps she dislikes being fettered,” he 
thinks, “and all right-minded girls are more 
thoughtful when engaged.” 

Felix himeelf is thoroughly happy, and much 
as he loves the girl seema quite unaware of any 
change in her. With him she is always gentle, 
always syrapathetic, enters heartily into all MMe 
plane, shares his walke, lingers with him in the 
pretty garden, and her cheek is no paler, her 
eyes are not less bright, 

Day by day she instructs young Landor, breaks 
down the barrier his shyness has raised between 
bimeclf and the other pupils, is so kind so good 
to him that the boy speedily feele a dog-liko 
effection for her, follows her movements with 
worshipping eyes, is eager to serve her, until bir 
devotion becomesa standing joke with Whit 
and Rae, 

He appears very unhappy when he tees her 
with Felix, on whom he scowls pcialignantly, 
because he believes he has done him a great 
wroug. The kindness of his young instructress 
misleads him, avd he already imagives that but 
for Eyre she might be his, and fencies bimeelf 
In love with her, 

One morning they two are alone toge'her in 
the “office,” and Edward has striven vainly to 
copy @ plan before him. At last he asks her 
help. She goes to his side, and leaning over 
him, rapidly eraees hie irregular lines, putting in 
correct and steady ones, As she bends down 


go in, Felix; mamma wiil wonder 


Oh! my love! my dear 


her face is on a level with his, and he feels her 
warm, sweet breath upon his cheek, and the 
silly lad’s heart leaps within him, When her 


hand accidentally touches his he loses his self- 
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control, and suddenly leaning nearer, kisses her 
upon the brow, 

In a moment she lifts herself eree, 

“Tandor,” she says, coldly, “you forget your- 
self,” 
“No, I don’t,” ha anawers,| bluntly, “I love 
you, and I'm very miserable.” ; 

She laughs out gaily, feeling ridicule is the 
beat antidote ahe can offer, 

“You eilly boy | what do you know of love! 
How dare you speak of it to me—you, who are 
but just promoted to coats, whilst Iams woman 
{she is only nineteen, and looks younger), Core 
Edward, let us join together to forget this folly ; 
you are much too young even to. chink of love, 
and I am an engaged girl.” 

“T love you,” be says, sullenly, ‘‘and I don’s 
see why you should iaugh at me for it,” 

She places her hands on his shoulders, and 
turns his face towarda herself, 

“You ridiculous boy.; if you were a little 
younger I would shake you.’ 

“To's all very well for you to laugh,” he says, 
stamping his foot angrily, “bub you have en- 
couraged me to think you—you thought kindly 
of me.” 

, She moves from him a deep flush on her 
ace, 

“Tam sorry I have bestowed any thought or 
care upon you,” she ensys, coldly, ‘Had you 
been older I should not have done so, but I believed 
your youth would not allow you to entertain any 
foolish ideas,” 

The lad droope his head sullenly, and will not 
look at her, She mounts her stool and begins to 
work ‘with almost violent energy; presently 
Landor says,— 

‘I didn’t mean to make you angry.” 

You have sald enough,” coldly, I wish to 
hear no more on that subject,” and when Felix 
enters she turna to him with a careless smile,— 

‘Will you take Edward under your charge ; he 
is getting beyond me!” and to the boy’s misery 
be has a new teacher, 

For a few days he avoids her; cannot meet 
the clear gaze of her lovely eyes; but after 
awhile his embarrassment weare away, and the 

d friendly relations are resumed between them, 
and Edward is perhaps the better for the salutary 
punishment his pride has received, 

Ab first he fs eulky, but Poppy’s invariable 


good temper breaks through his eullen mood, ! 


rnd, overcoming his sickly sentiment, he ac- 
knowledges to himself that her friendship is very 
good, and that he will be the better for it al! his 
life long. 

At the close of Augusb Mr. Garnet and Felix 
are called to town on business, and Poppy con- 
gratulates herself that she will have two days of 
perfect freedom; she even lays aside her be- 
trothal ring that her liberty may seem more real. 

In the morning she goes into Drewminster to 
make some emall purchases, and as she enters a 
chemlst’s Herbert Richdale and a lady issue from 
it. Ia her suddén confusion she forgets to bow, 
Hub Rithdale is nob so remiss, With a frigid 
recognition he passes on; the lady catches his 
arm, and says quite audibly,— 

"Oh, Herbert! that is pretty Miss Garnet; 
please introduce me.” 

"That {3 impossible, my dear Melody; we 
are scarcely on speaking terme, as you saw just 
now,” 

* Did you quarrel with her at any time ?” 

“No, bub her conduct annoyed me,” he 
answers quietly, and they go on their way. 

Prasently Poppy «merges from the druggist’s, 
aud gives one swift glance after their reireatiog 
figures, 

“So that ts Miss Berthold, the wonien he is to 
marry. It is an easy journey from Cumbergate 
to here, but if he had any sense of shame, or 
avy feeliog of pity for me, he would not come so 
ofren,” : 

Then she walks home dejectedly, and her 
engagement to Helix weighs momentaiily more 
heavily upon her. Oh! ghe ‘cannot go through 
with ft; she joves that other .man-so dearly, 
Weuld it not be a sin to marry Epre } 

In the evening she walka through some ad- 
joining ~meadows, lingering often to gather 
lowers, staying at the stiles, somatimes casting 








pebbles Into. the little brook in sheer idleness. 


Tae gathering shadows warn her at last that 
night is coming on, and she turns homewards 
with a weary sigh, her mind all foll»of ‘other, 
days and of the “‘lovesome traitor” ‘she fain) 
would forget, but. cannot. ; 

Once she turns her head, and as if her thoughts: 
have conjured him before her eyes, ‘sees him 
coming towards her, 

In an instant she tries to increase the distance 
between them, hoping that if he cess he does not 
recognise her; but her swiftest steps are slow 
compared to his, and he gaias visibly and easlly 
upon her, 

She knows it Is useless to go on, and yet she 


will nop confess hersalf beaten by pausing. 


Nearer and nearer those well-known footeteps 
come ; now she can hear his deep-drawn breaths, 
and she grows sick and faint; her trembling 
limbs refuse to carry her on, and she stands help- 
less, shivering, afraid, unable to look at or speak 
to him, 

‘* Mise Garnet—Poppy | "—his voice ia stirred 
with some strong emotion, and the face bend 
upon her ia very white and stern‘ why are you 
so anxious to avoid me?” 

She moves her hands helplessly, but does not 
answer, and that low, refined voice, which has 
lost ite habitual drawl, goes on,— 


‘I am perfectly aware my very presence annoys | 


you, but sesing you here and alone I ventnred to 
hasten after you, toc ffsr my-—-my congratulations 
on your approaching marriage.” 

The great brown eyes, wide with anguish, 


are lifted mow to his, and the girl says,-un- | 
| steadily,— 


**t should be flattered by your haste to do 

Who told you of—of my engagement }”’ 
“White ; I met him yesterday.” 

She makes no response this time, and a heavy 
silence falls upon them ; ehe looks down and drawa 
lines upon the gravel path with the poiat of her 
sunshade ; he keeps his dark eyes bend ‘afently 
upon her face, noting pitilessly her confuaton, 
and her longing to leave him. 

“Are you well?” he says at last, trying to 
keep the tenderness out of his tones, 

“ Yea, Mr-Rithdale, I amanxious to get home; 
it is growing dark,” 

He hardly seems to hear her, as almost un- 
consciously he lessens the distance between 
them. 

“Yell me truly,” he says, in intense tones, 
“are you happy?” 

** Perfectly |"? and then her eyes meet his, 
and there is a defiant light in them; “why 
should you have any doubt about my happi- 
ness?” 

‘TI do not know,” wearily, ‘ you women are 
strange creatures. I thought, perhaps, some 
memory of the past might come to disturb your 


80. 


peace. 

'* How dare you speak to me so?” passionately, 
‘‘ewhat is there in my past to rob me of ‘pleasure 
or rest?” 

“You should surely know,” he answers, 
coldly, “but if your memory fails to recall any- 
thing to you that it were best to forget I will 
not do so,’ ’ 

‘J appreciate your consideration,’’ she re- 
torts, bitterly ; and after a pause, “ I, too, must 
congratulate you ov your coming wedding ; your 
bride is very lovely, you are an extremely fortua- 
ate man.” : 

“Very,” sardonically, “ but like most folke I[ 
am notelways content with my lot—few men 
are, and I would nop be in a shameful 
minority.” 
ee ‘Ana yat,” she says, “ you have slways prided 
yourself on your distinc’ individuality.” 

* That was a foolish thing te do; in the lash 
threo months I have got my corners rubbed off, 
and am in @ fair way to live down my reputation 
for eccentricity ;”’ then abruptly,— 

To Mra, Garnet well?” 4 

“Thank you, yee.’ 

"I would call upon her, but I think it wisernot 
todo ao. She has a claim tpon my gratitude, 
which I have no hope of repaying.” 

Poppy acarcely hears bis words, or sho might 
wonder at them, for Mrs. Garnet is nob in the 
Labit of doing little services for others. 
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| her, almost thrusts her away, 














“Mr, Rithdale,” she says at last, “will you 
tell me why you left us so hurriedly, and why 
atthe all cr: Adaniehly, ‘pee did not wish me 
good-bye ’ , <a 
He looks at her with — scornin his 
, and quivering at his fine os then he 


bh 
answered coldiy, and in tones, *S1i I 


thonght an explanation I would give it 
but I do not, and I would you_had not 
asked it,” ; sith 

The little breeze goes round them, mur- 
muring through the trees; the gua “still drone 
above aud about them; the ¢ chirps 
at their feet; but these are sounds 
they hear, Poppy moves impatiently, bub that 


he will net look at her, he would see a story of 
Jove and anguish in her eyes, om her wild, white 


che says, “and I. should like 
to think we parted friends, Will you shake hands 
and wish me good-bye!’ 


Just a moment he hesitates, whilst the passion 
so long rep’ urgently to be satisfied ; 
and suddenly the strong man’s streng faile him 
and he catches the girl to him, and holds her 
singe to his heart, whilab he kisses her madly. 
She does not struggle or cry out ; half-faintiog 
she lies fo his arms, feels his th hot upon her 
cheek, the Lab lips to hers, and a gasp- 

h bre mher, ; 
me Good-bye,” he says, “love, love, good-bye!" 
and then, as if ashamed of his pagsion, he releases 

“ice wale int st 

ite direction. She is white and cold, 
ra pg his swiftly retreating figure, and when 
she could no longer see kneels down beside 
the stile, and breaks into passlovate weeping. 

“Oh love ! love {” she sobs, “ what does itll 
mean? Whathave I done that you sbould bs 
socruel?” . .. 

After a long, long while she rises, and walks 
slowly and oare home, Her mother meets 

in the en. Xe 
ot Where ive you been, Poppy !” she asks, in 


‘Through the meadows, I think I, have 
walked co far, for my head sches frightfully. 
I shall go to bed at once.” 

pul think,” remarks Mrs. Garnet, with great 
acidity, '‘ you m'ghb have some coneideration for 
me ; you know how lonely I’ am in your father & 
absence, and yet you Jeaye me for hours, 

«Tam very sorry, mamma,” in the same weary 
tone. “I did nob mean to be ,” and she 
goes into the house, and climbs the etairs to her 
own room, and shutting herself in, breaks again 
into bitterest weeping. Far Into the night her 
sighs disturbed the begampest Br tears stain her 
pretcy cheeks ; and when ex sted with weeping, 
ahe lies looking out on the summer sky, with its 
glittering stare ; thoughts of the past, and of the 
man she loves, flit through her aching bralo. 
She knows ib is madness to remember him, feels 
she is wronging Felix ; bub. when could thought 
be controlled, or love reasoned away } 

She recalls every little inckdent of her inter-, 
course with Herbert Rithdale—from the day of 
his arrival to that on which he left hurriedly, as 
she had said, and without any good-bye to her. 

She had spent such happy days with him ; an) 
at firs) she had won why his voice, his 
touch, should thrill her, as poor Eyre’s had never 
done in all the lopg months of thoir friendship. 

Herbert bad sat beside her in the‘ office, 
panion ia her walks, lent her books, 
lingered by her while she sang, and. she had been 
so happy that she bad forgotten Felix and -his 


pain. A 
Thinking of these things now she cleuches her 
little a and sets teeth to keep back the 
ready soba. mh 
will she ever forget the moonlit night, when 
they lingered together In the garden ; an 
a long, sweet silence, he had suddenly 
to him, and kissing her, whispered words of lov 
She was o trifle sfraid—there wad ruch:a wide 
gulf between them ; and beside that, had 
heard io said he was to marry his cousin “Melody 
Berthold, the richest heiress for milesround, 
Bub soon love swallowed fear, and she was 
ready to forego everything for his sake; still, 
althougu she permitted his caresses, she never 


face. 
“TT am going,” 


| a displeased tone. 
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returtied them ; because, although’ he loved her, 
he was not yet bound by any tie to her, 

The weeks -had worn by slowly enough for 
Felix, bat to her they seemed to fiy, so full were 
they of happiness. 

No one but Felix suspected their: love, they 
were allowed unrestricted freedom of fnterconrae. 

Then came a still sweet evening, when Herbert 
spoke gravely of the future, and indulged in 
suggestions of wedded bliss—-wedded love ; and 
she had gone to her room full of passionate 
thankegiving to Heaven for the unutterable 
blessings it bad showered upon her. 

She rose up ia the morning with a light heart, 
and ran down staire einging.. Felix met her on 
her way to the sitting- room. 

‘How gay you are, Poppy?" . he had sald, 
“and you have guite forgotten the old proverb, 
‘Sing before breakfast, ory before night,” In 
the gladness of her heart she laughed; what 
harm could chance to her whilst Herbert loved 
her } 

After breakfaab she tripped into the ‘‘office.” 
He was there alone, 

"TT forgot to tell you,” she sald, “that I am 
to.spend the day with my godmother ; papa js 
going to drive me there, and we start in halt-an- 
hour.” 

Then he had taken her in his arms, and had 
kissed her prety lips, and scolded her playfully 
for leaving him » and begged her to return 
as early as possible, She had done eo, ‘and as 
she entered the garden her mother met her. 

“]’ve news for you,”. she said ; Mr. Rithdale 
hasleft us ; after dinner he seemed very strange, 
and in the middle of the afternoon he came to 
me as I sat sewing, and sald he wished to settle 
accounts, ag he was leaving by the five train, Of 
course I was surprised,” 

“'Ten’t he coming back?” Poppy questioned, 
with parched lips, and she was glad the dark- 
ness hid her anguished face, 

“ He said not, 

" Did he leave no message for me?” with wist- 
fal longing in her voice, and a terrible, sick dread 
tearing at her heart-strings.’ 

“ None,” 

“That was scarcely courteous,” she anawered, 
and then crept away to hide her bitter pain and 
shame, 

So he had been playing with her, and perhaps, 
fearing some catnaurcphe had hastebed away a 
the earliest available opportunity, caring nothing 
atout her broken heart, And remembering 
these things, the girl cries out upon him for 





CHAPTER IY. 


“I wonver,” Melody says thoughtfully, *' you 
did not fall in love with Miss Garnet; you had 
an immensity of time-in which to do so.” 

Herbert smiles down at the pretty face, “M 
dear child, had I not you to think of #” ‘She 
makes a disdainfal little mone. 

“TI was away long enovgh for you to forget 
me, aod you know ‘you were never violently iv 
love with me ; es which Mies Garnet fs so 
much prettier than I,” 

“There may be » differenca of opinion even 
about that,” he answers, “I’ve heard fellows 
rave about you often, and you’re a good little 
soul—you are never petulant or exacting.” 

“ Yes, my virtues are all of a negative order. 
I don't. feel flattered by your last remark ; it 
means simply there is no character in me worth 
mentioning.” 

“You never flirt,” he goes on, coolly disre- 

. ) of which fact *E* ant glad 
or T hatea ¢ Ps 


¥ tly, and looks confused 
but after a pause, which ‘she . studies her 


embroidery, and Herbert his book, she resumes 
“Pm & commonplace sort. of person at 
beet; you ‘ought: to have chosen a diffrent 

bee “oy ur wife; ‘Now _ Garnet-——” 
you harp upon t stiing so per- 
slatently $"< “Herbert ‘asks petulantly ; “I’ve 
told you she fs going to marry felix Eyre.” 
looks nice, but nob the sort of man for 


te eae A REM Coke Change sae 





her; she ought to have a very superior being for 
her husband.” 

* After what you have been pleased to say I 
must regard that as a compliment,” he rays, 
exailing a little, 

“It isn’t just that one girl should have all 
good things and another eo few. I sbould.like to 
change places with the architect’s daughter.” 

"] don’t think you would; she works very 
hard, scarcely ever goes Into society, has an ex- 
tremely querulous mother, a very moderate 
supply of pretty clothes, and‘a still emaller 
supply of cash, . You, on the other hand, do nob 
know what labour is, are constantly drinking 
deeply at the fountains of pleasure, have only an 
indulgent father to please, and an unlimited 
allowanvce, with all the other things the feminine 
mind holds dear.” 

“Still I would chenge with her; my prettinesa 
ig like a piece of Dresden china—pink and white, 
blue and gold—no deep, warm tints. Why, I 
hate to pass a toy-shop or German: fair, for all 
the dolls have piok-and-white complexions, blue, 
sbaring eyes, and yellow hair, Fach is a hideous 
comment on myse!f.” 

The young mau leans back, and laughs in 
earnest ; but the girl goes on discontentedly,-— 

“Now, Miss Carnet ig all warmth and richness 
of colour. She reminds me of a firefly--she is so 
bright, and yet she looks sucha cosy; comfortable 
little soul—and—and ”—-this falteringly—-" she 
might choose her own husband.” 

Herbert sighs as ho leans forward and lays one 
hand upon the girl’s, 

“My dear ”— very gently-—“‘aren’t you satisied 
with me? Don't you think I'shall do my best to 
make you happy '” 

"Tt isn't that, but IT would rather you should 
have chosen me than I should be forced upon or 
offered to you, Why weren’t we allowed a voice 
in the matter ?” 

" If you find me ao loathsome there is no need 
to go through with the epgagement. Heaven 


forbid you should marry me. and repent the 


step.” 

“You aren’s loathsome tome,” she answers, 
lifting her pretty lips: to hia to be kissed ; ‘' but 
sorastimes, when I think of, the future, I am 
afraid I shall never be able to satisfy you, 
because you are so clever, and then, perhaps, you 
will grow tired of me and hate me. I think my 
beauty (as*you are pleased to cail it) will soon 
fade; blondes soon. get. dlas?, and at thirty I 
shall be ugly.” 

Something evidently distresses her greatly, and 
the young. man throws an arm about ker, and 
speake soothingly as to a child. 

She hides her face on his breast, bub he does 
not clasp her closely tohim. He looks down on 
the pretty figure and bowed head with a sort of 
yearning pity, and at last he says,— 

“Poor little soul! peor little soul! Melody, 
our wedding was arranged to take place next 
November, but I won’t hurry you. Let us 
postpone it until you are quite sure that it fs for 
your happiness to marry me.” 

The tears are in her pretty eyes_as she lifts 
thera to him. 

** You are very, very good,” she says, grate- 
fully, “and I don’t know how to thank you. Bat 
it is useless to propose putting off our wedding 
—papa would not consent to it.” © 

think he will if I state your wishes to 


im. 

“Oh, he is very indulgent to me in emall 
things ; but he can be, and often is, very obsti- 
nate in what he considers important matters, 
Tell’ me, Herbert”—this wistfully—‘'do you 
really wish me to be your wife? If you had 
choae for yourself would--you have chosen me} 
No, no1"—as ‘he hesitates to answer-—“ your 
eyes tell:me you would not; whatever your lips 
may soy they will speak the truth. Oh! I bave 
pained you, cousin ’—as his face shadows-—" but 
I wilktry to atone for thae to-night. I will be 
all docility, ali anxiety to please. Now go, or 
you will-ba late for your appointment, Do you 
forget you were to meet Mr, Jackson at three ?-— 
it is already past the hour, Oh! you forgetful 
Herbert 1” and she pushes him gently from the 
room. 


When he hes been gone a shorb time she risea, 








and dressing goes cut inte the adjacent. wood, 
She walks elowiy, and her face is very thoughtful 
—almoxt sad. There is a vague yearning in her 
heart for eomething to complete her life—a fear 
too, that her marriage with her cousla will pre- 
vent her ever attaiuing it, aad the pretty brow is 
marked with lines of perplexity, the blue eyes are 
troubled as a child’s, 

A step amongst the dead leaves and twigs 
atartlos her, and brings the rosy colour into hor 
cheeks, and when 9 man’s voice speaks her name 
she turns, trembling end ashamed to meet 
Thornton Blake. 

“T hoped. il should find you bere,” he crice, 
eager love in his tenes ; *t but I did nob hope for 
such good fortune as this, How fs it you are 
alone 4g 

“Herbert: has gone to keep an appointment 
with Mr. Jackson,” 

'SMyg blessing on Mr, Jackgon | 
to see me, Melody ?” 

“Oh!” she says, “you must not epeak to me 
thus!” and her voice, lixe her face, is very 
troubled, 

“Why not? Because you are bound to Rith- 
dale by bonds not of your own seeking ?-—because 
your father, wishes this marriage? Teil me, 
Melody, would you have chosen your cousiu of 
your own free will?” 

No,” very lowly, very faintly. “Oh, please, 
do nob ask me more! I must not-——must not 
answer, or forget Herbert—he is 80 very good to 
me! J would not hurt hin!” 

‘* But does he love you?” 

‘© This is cruel! Have pity, Mr, Biake f” 

‘¢ Why should you sacrifice yourself and me to 
& parent's wish }” 

He has taken her hands fn his, and he bends 
over her with all a lover’s tenderness, She 
sbivers as if with cold, and he, made bolder by 
her silence, goes on,—- 

‘* Melody, my dearest dear! come to ms! {| 
have most need of you,” 

Tt wanted but those few words to te!) her for 
what she yearned, to waken the sleeping passion 
in her heart. 

With a low ery she draws her fingers from his 
clasp, and, covering ber face, weeps pitecusly, 
but cannot rebuke him. 

In an instant his arms are about her, he has 
drawn her handa from her face, and now kisses 
the pretty, tremulous lips and tear-staiaed 
cheeks, 

“Sweotheart, you are more than life iteel® to 
me!” 

She can hold out no longer. Poor, preity, 
tinsid little thing, with sudden forgetfulness of 
Herbert, her father’s anger, of all, save Thorn 
ton, she cries,— 

"Oh, I lova you! 
what shall I do?” 

icles tae first, love!” he says, audaciously, 
and she has no power left to refuse him this 
favour, 

She clings abont him, half-weeping, half- 
laughing ; very much efraid, but very glad. 

The short September afternoon wanes, the sun 
is sinking behind the woods, and at last the girl 
lifts her head from its resting place. 

“JI dare not stay longer! Papa will be send- 
fog Thomas to, look for me, or--or Herbert will 
return, and then——-” 

She pauses fn fear and trembling, 

“ And then they will learn the truth,” he says, 
with a careless laugh, ‘‘and I do not care how 
soon,” 

“T amafraid. Thornton, do you think papa 
will be very angry, or Herbert very hurt?” 

“No, love.” But he does not speak truth 
now Jest he shall slarm the timid girl, still more. 
“ You must not fear the results; and whatever 
happens you will still haye me to recline upon, 
Neither your father’s anger nor Rithdale’s would 
iofluence me fn the least.” 

* But Lam very, weak,” she says, pitifully, 
‘fT? they.should coerce my will-—if they should 
forca me {nto a marrlage which I now know I 
should loathe —~” 

“They shall. uot do that, 


Are you glad 


I love you! And cow 


my bonnibel. 


_Having won you I will not lees you ; you are my 


What! erying, my dear?” and he 


very life, : 
* Now, I will not let you 


kisees away her tears, 


— sea 
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go until you are like your dear and smi! Hog self, 
Sweetheart, I shall see your father to-night, and 
when I have told him how dear we ave to each 
other he will give you to me, because your hap- 
piness is so precious to him.” 

“T wish I could think so, Thornton ; bub if he 
should refuse ?”" 

‘*Then we must act without his consent or 
knowledge, for I swear I will never give you up, 
It is getting cold, and you, poor child, ara 
trembling with fear. I will nob keep you longer, 
but you must meet me here to-morrow If things 
do pot go well with us.” 

"Tet me speak to my father to-night, and pre- 
pare him for your coming. He can break the 
news to Herbert, and, if he is nov very angry, 
I will write you to callin the morning, Do not 
refuse my request—for—for the sake of my 
love,” 

‘When you speak like that, and look at me 
with euch tenderness in your eyes, I am ready to 
grani you anything.” 

Anc then, with a long and passionate kiss, they 
part, and the girl goee rustling through the dead 
leaves and broken twigs, her poor little heart 
fluttering with conflicting emotions, In which 
love for Thornton and regret for Herbert are 
most prominent. The latter does not return to 
din: ver, for which Melody is very thankful ; and 
in the evening, when, by ber singing, and suadry 
Jelicate attentions she has made a good impression 
on the paternal heart, she seats herself on her 
father’s knees, and nervously introduces the 
subject 

"Papa, should you be very sorry if I did not 

rary Herbert ¢”’ 

“Sorry !—that isn’t the word for what I 
should feel. I have always eet my heart upon 
seeing you your cousin’s wife.” 

* Bat if I knew it would not be for our 
mutual happiness t” 

You will allow me to be the best judge of 
that, Melody,” he says, coldly. ‘“* You are talking 
very foolishly ; you displease me greatly.” 

** Did not you exercise your own will when you 
married mamma 1” 

‘That has nothing to do with your case. I 
was @ man of tolerably mature years when I met 
your mother, and quite capable of choosing 
wisely,” 

Melody sighs, 

“ What are your reasons for coercing my 
will ¥” 

He frowns at her, 

"That is a hard and ungrateful term to apply 
to my care of and for you. I am not ao strong 
man, and my hold on life may be loosened any 
moment; before I die I should like to see you 


happily married, because your fortune will make 
you desirable prey to hosts of adventurers, and, 
if lefc to yourself, you would probably marry the 


worst of the crew.” 

“Papa,” she says, very timidly, ‘‘I cannot 
marry Herbert--I do not love him.” 

Mr, Berthold throats her from his knee. 

"What has love to do with it, you little fool? 
Have you told your cousin this?” 

** No,” trembling and begtaning to cry. 

“And it will be bes not to doao, May T ask 
upon whom’ you condescend to emile?” he 
questions, scoffiugly. 

‘Oh, papal I did not know. We could not 
tell that we should love each other. I thought 
we were only friends, but to-day I have learned 
I caunot be happy without him.” 

* And who fa the lucky man?” with darkening 
brow, 

“Thornton Blake,” and she aways forward like 
a reed in the wind, but she lays her hands upon 
the tab le to steady herself, and tries to hear what 
her father fe ¢ eeying, which is hard work for the 


f er ear 
So he has been scoundrel enough to address 
you a2 a lover, and you have so far forgotten your 
dignity + snd honour as to Jisten to him ?. I am 
surprised and disappointed in you.” 
Ob, paps! papa dear, don’t be so angry with 
4) I could not he elp it—it is not my fault I am 
engared to Herb 
“Silence!” “9 thunders, “I will settle 


matvers with Mr, Thornton myself, 





to your room and remain there until I send for 
you.” 

Weak in some things, she is strong in her 
lover's defence, and now she lifis her head. Her 
blue eyes flash, and her voice is steady and sharp 
as she says,— 

“You cannot accuse Mr. Thornton of being av 
adventurer. His position fs as good as mine, and 
his rent-roll a large one.” 

Her audacity surprises Mr. Berthold, and holds 
him silent @ moment, but soon he bursts out, 


apgrily,— 

“Tt is my will you should marry your cousin ; 
by such an alliance the two estates will be 
annexed,” 

“TY won't marry him,” she cries, driven. to bay, 
“and I will appeal to him to release me.” 

"Go to your room,” Bh ~ sar and without 
another word she obeys him. 

All night the poor little soul lies tremblin, 
erylog ; very rouch afraid to trust her own = 
of will, if Herbert proves totractable as her father. 
She is glad when morning comes, because, 
although she may not leave her room, 1b seems 
less lonely than at night. Her breskfast is 
brought to her by a neat maid, who curries her s 
message from Herbert to the eff:co that he fz 
grieved to hear of her lndisposition, and she 
knows by this her father has told him nothing 
yet. 

About eleven Mr, Berthold sallies out, looking 
very stern and scornful, and he turns his steps in 
the direction of “The Hollow,” where Mr. 
Biake resides in bachelor splendour, No sooner 
is he well out of sight than Melody flies down- 
stairs to the study, where she fs certain of finding 
Herbert. He looks up as she enters with » 
kindly smile, and seelog how pale she is, and how 
heavy her eyes, rises, and placing a chair for her, 
says, — 

eh 1 think, my dear, you would be better lying 
down. You look very ill this m 

“ Oh, don't miad my looks. I’ve something to 
say to you and very little time to say {t in, 
because pspa will be back presently, and he told 
me last night I was to keep my room. He is 
very angry with me, and all my hopes rest now 
on you. Herbert, dear cousin, I want you to give 
me my freedom, I—I—forgive me—I cannot 
marry you,” 

His first feeling is not one of relief, because, 
although he does not love her, {t is not pleasant 
to be jilted ; and he fs a little sore, as the thought 


| flashes through his brain,-—— 


“ Poppy played with me, Melody jilts me--the 
love of woman Is not for me,” 

Then as the sound of his cousin's sobs smite 
on his ear he forgets his personal discomfiture, 
and laying s strong, white hand upon each of her 
shoulders, says,— 

‘¢ There shall be no compulsion, my dear ; try 
to tell me quietly all aboun it,” 

At the unexpected gentleness of his words, his 
volce, she looks up,— 

“T'm a poor little thing at the beat, and I should 
spoil your life, because I can’t enter Into your 
thoughts, or love the things you love; but he Is 
cdntent with meas Iam, He doesn’t see how 
foolish I am.” 

He swiles a trifle aadly. 

‘So there is a he in the story?” 

And then, with tears and blushes, with man 
pauses she tells her story, and when it Is en 
Herbert says gravely,— 

" You have acted honestly, my dear, and thad 
fe well; because had you married me, loving 
soother man, there could have been nothing but 
misery for us both. Run away to your room; I 
will make your peace with uncle Berthold,” 

‘* Would you—would you very much mind kis- 
sing me?” she asks, wistfully, ‘‘as @ sign that 
you forgive me?” 

‘There fs very little to forgive ; and what of 
blame there is attaches to Mr. Thornton, and not 
you.” Then, made glad by his brotherly kies, she 
moves to the door. There she pauses,— 

“You are not very hurt, Herbert?” 

‘No, my dear”; and she goes to her room 
with a blissful eense of freedom. Towards one 


You can go! o'clock she hears her father return; then she 





hears Herbert join him, but she does not know 
until night what passes between them, 

The young man grea bia ania 

“TI know what has occurred between Blake 
and ar fo and I wish you to understand she is 
perfectly free. 

‘What! Are you fool enough to yleld your 
rights to a coxcomb like Blake ? ” 

“I’m not fool enough to take a wife 
her will” —~‘'and Blake isn’t a 
of fellow.” 

“I don’s wish my property to go ‘out of the 
family. I hoped your wishes were as mine,” 

"It is a very great pity, uncle, that you 
thought so little of your ter and so much 
of your estate. The poor child has not been con. 
sidered in the least ; and you can but acknowledge 


§ 


that from compulsory marriages misery 
andsin. I think no parent haea roth a 3 om 
of his child in such a heathenish way, and, frank'y, 
I will nob marry Melody.” 


*€It ts curious you did not entertain these 
sentiments before,” sneere Mr. Berthold. 
he sont une cee Serene own reasons for wish- 


Te lat part of your sentence ls too dpe 
able to call for an.answer,” young man says, 
frigidiy. fo the tesa ply, Bietoime tomes 
that ever I lent siieaen  ? 
he turfia upon his 

Mainty pos eibowed a tone io room, and 
yet when OS ee ee ee oe 
words with Herbert, page ha 
seem unhappy, & can scarcely under- 
stand thts, pf not know that a corres- 

pondence is established between is lovers, 
Aecoa the —~ of rt, chtyg , or 
wonder would be considerably lessened 

A week passes slowly coe Herbert leaves 
Canibaaese, on ontens 
Sey ed bes eaten be does solace te 
own home ; he takes apartments at Drewmins 
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ways carefully 
its immediate vicinity. 

A night or two after his digibtiies Mr, 
hold dines with the Rector, and 
while after Le has left his own home 7 
her door, looks anxfously along the or 


: 
i! 


and 

down the stairs, 
‘Now is ‘oe 0} nity, miss,” says the 
maid behind ; ‘Ive got your all safe 


sh is Hurry, harry, or it may be too 
“T am afraid,” the girl answers, trembling 


bh . 
err Atrald, -with euch a handsome lover re gee | 
for you!” She catches her mistress’s hand, 


hall, past the w oo AND ra a: ee 
a carriage is waiting them. 
Aman comes forward, eagerly,—“ My love! 
my dear !” 
“Oh! Thornton.” 
* You'd beat leave till you’re eafely off,” 
says the maid, almost ng Melody into the 
and ing up beside the coachman, 


carriage, ging 
who drives rapidly, having received fustructions 
from his master, 

Ib fs late at night when Mr, Berthold returns, 
and goes at once to his room. 

No one comments on the maid’s absence, be- 
cause for the las» week she hae slept in ap 
room, and been almost always with her. -It fs 
not until the next day that Melody’s note is 
found and carried to her father, 

This is what the poor girl has written :— 


“My pear Faraen,—I can’t stay here and 
endure imprisonment and misery auy longer. I 
am going awey with the mao who loves me, aud 
with whom alone I can be happy. I would not 
have done thie if you had allowed me any other 
course, I hope you will forgive me, and receive 
me on my return, Thornton wishes me to say he 
would rather take me without my fortune than 
with it, We are going to his aunt Mathieson’s, 
from whose house I shall be married to-morrow: 
Dear, forgive me, because I loved him so dearly,— 
Your little girl, “ Mgvopy,” 


; 
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i CHAPTER V, 


Sizunom reigns ab Gloucester House. The 
 oftice’’ is closed, 

Felix and Landor converse in low tones, The 
one maid ang disconsolately about her work. 
Poppy and father are rarely seen, for in her 
room Mrs, Garnet lies dying, No one quite 
knows what ails her, The doctor calls it a break- 
ing up of constitution, and has long ago told th« 
husband it le useless to hope recovery, She has 
nok Seanie Wea ee mother, and most certainly 
not a loving ; but child and husband 
all her shortcomings now, and vie with each o 
in administering to her wants, 


some trouble of which her friends know nothing 
and which, he tells himself miserably, he has no 
power to remedy, 

She is very patient now, this poor little Poppy, 
who once had te se Her wey 3 
always weary, ways gentle; but all 
miss her bright sallies, her saucy ways, her joyous 
laugh, 

It fs a beautifal Mey morning—so mild that 
she has opened her mother’s window, and the 
soft warm breeze plays about the dying woman’s 
face and ruffles the thin waving hair about her 
brow. Her eyes are closed and there is a look of 
intense sorrow about her tremulous lips, 
Suddenly she puts out the one cold thin hand 
and lays it upon her daughter's, 

‘* Poppy,” she says, faintly. 

“What is ft, dear mamma!” the girl questions, 
bending over and kissing her. 

** Do you ever think of Mr. Rithdale now?” 

Please don’t, msmma!” beginning to 
tremble, for little things shake her now. 

The dying eyes open upon the girl’s sweet face, 
all aglow now, 

ae you love him, dear? Do you love him 


§ 

napPy hides her face In the pillows. 

“Wo will not talk of him, mamma ; [b fs not 
just to Felix--my poor Felix.” 

“T have done you a great wrong; I cannot 
die with it unredressed, Where is your father? 
Tell him to crown .all hie goodness—his life- 
long goodness to me, by bringing Herbert Kith- 
dale here. He told me yesterday he is still in 
Drewminster,” 

Walt,” the girl, half believing she 
wanders ; ‘walt until to-morrow, you will be 
atronger then, I hope,” 

“No, no, my day! s nearly over,” faintly ; let 
te have an hour of peace before I go. Send for 
Mr. Rithdale—and—and Felix,” 

In a little while Mr. Garnet returns with 
Herbert, who moves to the foot of the bed, 
Neither he nor Poppy look at each other, or ex- 
change any greetings. 

‘* Are you all here?” the faint volce questions. 
“Yes! Perhaps you will find it he as hard 

. to forgive the wrong I did, because I am a dying 
woman.” 

Her husband eits at her right, holding her hand, 
Poppy on the Jeft, and the two young men at the 
foot of the bed, 


(Continued on page 569.) 








THE most extraordinary of all lighthouses is to 
be found in the Hebrides, on Armish Rock, 
Stornoway Bay. Oa the island of Lewis, 500 ft. 
or 80 away, is another lighthouse, and from a 
window iu the tower a stream of light is pro. 
jected on a mirror in the lantern on the summit 
of Armish Ruck. * These rays are reflected on to 
an arrangement of prisms, from whence they 
may be directed out to sea. 


CHRONIG INDIGESTION snd its attendant Miser. 
and ecg Magee with Tonic “Docror” Gury 
vegetable), 2/9, from Chemists, $/-, post free from 
Dr. Hory,  Glendower,” Bournemouth. Sample bottle 
and pasaphlet, with Analytics) Reports, é0 , 6 Stamps, 








AVICE FOLEY’S ORDEAL. 
—10i— 
PROLOGUE, 

Ovrsing, a white world shrouded beneath 
the grey sky, from whose ‘laden clouds 
flakes of snow fell thickly and no ly to the 
ground, where the rush of passlog feet trod its 
—, into dirty, half-thawed tasses, that 
ormed s mournful contrast to the delicate piles 
resting as lightly as swan’s down on roof and 


8 

The long boulevard was ablaze with lights, and 
busy with the hum of many volces, for ib was 
Ohristmas-eve ; and although on the Continent 
Christmas-sve is rage very differently from 
the manner in which we English keep it, it is yet 
{fn ibe way a kind of featival—a sort of prelude to 
the greater one of the new year which follows so 
closely upon it, 

Atan apper window, looking out with Mat- 
less, unseelng eyes, a girl was sitting, her two 
slim hands tightly locked in each other, and 
lyfog on her lap; and her attitude, as she sat 
back in her chair, the very incarnation of hope- 
less, despairing apathy—such apathy as comes 
te those who have drained life’s goblet, and 
tasted the lees of the wine, and the bitterness of 
its dregs, bub which surely should be a thing 
unknown to youth ! 

The room was certainly dreary enough with | 
its carpetless floor, its bare-locking stove, little | 
straight bed, and the wooden table and chait 
which formed its furniture—cold, empty and 
desolate, and entirely Innocent of the least 
attempt at comfort, even as the word is under- 
stood in France—and its Interpretation there Is 
assuredly not a wide one. 

Ever since the early twilight had commenced 
falling, the silent figure had been at the window, 
not wate the gathering shadows, or the lamps 
as they one by one flashed into brightness down 
below, but simply unconscious of how the time 
was going, and wrapped in meditations that every 
minute grew gloomier. 

Up here, the noise of the street traffic was 
softened to a low hum, and above it the loud 
tick-tack of her little aflver watch on the shelf 
made itself distinctly audible, telling how the 
moments were flying—flying—flying, to lose them. 
selves in the great m sea of Eternity, 
whose waves wash the shore on which we stand, 
gaining u us little by little, until ab last 
they engulf us in their fathomless abyss ! 

Suddenly the silence was broken by a vharp 
knock at the door, which almost immediately 
afterwards opened to admit the figure of a man, 
who peered into the darkness, without for the 
moment perceiving the slender figure whose grey 
robes seemed to melt Imperceptibly and lose} 
themselves in the shadows. 

“ Maraquite |” 

‘* Yes,” in a low tone, and without attempting 
to move, ! 

“Ah, so you are there,” he said, coming into 
the apartment, and groping his way towards her, 
‘What the deuce makes you sit up here like an 
owl, all in the dark ?” 

"Because this is my own- room, where I am 
supposed to possess the privilege of being alone, 
and for that reason I prefer [t to any other,” she 
answered, very bitterly. 

He shrugged his shoulders and smiled—not a 
pleasant smile by any means, but in the present 
instance, hidden by the obscurity. 

“As you will, ma chére. You have a queer 
taste ; still It is one I shan’b quarrel with, ao 
long as it does not interfere with my plaus. Just 
now I want bad any to you, and as I have a 
weakness for looking at the face of the person I 
address, you perhaps won't object to a light.” 

Mechanically, and as if obedience to his 
wishes had grown habitual to her, she rose and 
struck a match, with which she lighted a candle 
on the dreasing-table ; then she stood fronting 
him, and in such a position that the flame shone 
full on her face—a face tuat might have be: 
longed to some royal daughter of the Povlemies, 
and whose rich, dark beauty anu artist. would have 
delighted in Nmnivg on canvas as his ideal C\20- 








patra, 


She was only nineteen, bub looked three or 
four years older—an etiech due perhaps to the 
sovabre gravity of her deep black eyes, with their 
level brows, and iong curled lashes, and the way 
in which her thick hair was brushed back from 
her forehead aud fastened in braids close to the 
small, classic head. 

There was no girlishness in the face for all fts 
soft outline and rounded curves ; but, instead of 
this, a great weariness us if life’s burden pressed 
very heavily on her young shoulders, and the 
effort of supporting it were too great for her. 

Her attire was simplicity iteelf—a long, plainly- 
made dress of rich cashmere, fastened round the 
waist with o leathern belt, and finished off at the 
throat by o plain linen collar; but for all ite 
severity, no triumph of the milliner’s art could 
have shown to greater advantage the grand lines 
of a figure that might have vied with that of 
the Milo Venus herself in ite perfect proportions, 

‘J want to speak to you about to-night,” said 
her visitor, who was himself a man with the re- 
maine of great personal beauty—marred by years 
and diasipation. “J have some new acquaint- 
ances coming, and perhaps {b may not be amiss to 
warn you against treating them with the baughty 
disdain you have lately seen fit to assume iv your 
intercourse with my friends, That sort of thing 
is all very well for a princess of the blood, or & 
lady whore name figures in the Gotha Almanac, 
but it is a distinction 1 do nob crave for my 
daughter.” 

She did not reply, but her Up curled with a 
scorn she daved not utter, and bis eyes darkened 
as he saw it. 

**Do you understand me?” he went ov, ad- 
vancing a step nearer to lay his hand ov her 
slender wrist, while his yolce—mellow and sweeb 
and persuasive as a woman's om ordinary occa- 
sions—fell iuto a deeper, and evan menacing key, 
"J desire that you should behave as any other 
girl in your position would behave—that you 
should be bright and cheerful, and make yoir- 
self agreeable, inatead of standing aloof as if you 
thought you lowered yourself by mixing with my 

ests.” 

“Your guests!” she interrupted, with a low 
contemptuous laugh. Say your dupes, and It 
will be the truth.” 

* And what has that to do with you, pray? 
Did they teach you in the convent -to constitute 
yourself the keeper of your father’s conscience }’ 

*¢ J could hardly stand fn that relation to a 
thing that dovan’t exist.” 

He laughed lightly, and seemed amused, rather 
than offended, at her sarcasm. 

“T won't argue with you-—it is always a mis- 
take to argue with a woman, for she reasons 
in a circic, and invariably comes back to . her 
starting-point. Besides there fs, no necessity for 
t so long as I am ina position to exact obedience 
s I shali be for the next two years. Once 
and for all, I insist on your altering your tone, 
specially with regard to Prince Tordina, 
who is>my very good friend, and to whom you 
have been extremely rude. Perhaps you think 
it becoming to your beauty to affech a certain 
statuesque repose which necessitates an almost 
absolute silence ; but let me tel! you, however 
much it may be admired from a distance, ite 
effeco is completely lost on cloeer acquaintance. 
You see, we can pay a couple of francs and feast 
our eyes on statues evory day In the week if we 
like ; but wegrow tired of them because they 
cannob amuse us, and that is why we prefer 
animated flesh and blood, Why, any little, ugly 
vivacious Frenchwoman, who knows how to 
chatter nonsense by the hour together, would 
fascinate a man where you would fail, for all 
your youth and beauty!” 

“ hold my youth and beauty, as you call ib, 
sacred to something higher than becoming a mere 
snare,” 

**That iy because you ake a foo!—ten years 
hevce you will talk very differently |” 

“Ten years hence!” she repeated, smiting her 
hauds sharply together, and speaking with a 
certain wildness, That ie what I am afraid of 
—that I should yo on and on in this sort of life, 
until my loathing is lost in custom, and what t 
shrink frum now becomes, by dint of habit, less 
hateful, and at last, even endurable--until all 
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that fs noble, and good, and true is crushed, 
tified, killed, and I myself grow into a creature 
to whom good and evil are only names algnifying 
things between which there is no distinction | 
Oh, Heaven!” she flang up ber arms with a 
geeture of pitiful eutreaty—“save me from thie 
—save me—save me!” 

In her tonee, thrilling with a terrible anguish, 
was also a terrible fear—the outcome of the 
thoughts which had been surging in -her brain as 
she sat there inthe lonely solitude.of her attic ; 
while the great world of Paris ‘went on Its Way 
below, recking little, and caring less for the 
tragedies that every moment saw enacted in its 
midst—nob only those tragedies whose end is the 
ghastly horror of the Morgue, but others, scarcely 
less “pitiful, where the soul beats itself wildly 
against the bars of: its and falls back 
erushed, torn, aud bleeding—vanquished by the 
conftict | 

With a sudden vehemenb gesture she caught 
ils hand, and ‘then threw herself at his feet, 

* Father! I have’ heard so much of: filial 
affection, and the duties parents and children 
owe each other, as well as the love that so often 
exists between them. If you do care for me-— 
if you have the very faintest wish for my happl- 
nesse—let me go away from this place, back to 


the convent—oub foto the world to earn my | 


living+-anywhere, so that I shall not feel hurabled 
aud degraded, as I do now |” 

“But there fs no reason why you should feel 
either humbled or degraded |” 

“How can I help it?” she cried, with ewift 
eloquence, and still holding his band as if she 
would force bita to hear her. " Night after night 
you invite these men: to your house, aad they 
drink, and gamble, and let: you win their money, 
avd [ am made to talk to them, and to smile at 
their corapliments, even while every one sickens 
me, and I grow to loathe the beauty that wins 
their admiration till my soul revolts against the 
humiliation of it so entirely, that I sometimes 
pace pa death would be preferable to such 
a life t” 

‘Aud what has put these ideas into your head 
to-night?” he asked, after a slight pause, during 
which he had looked at her as one may look at an 
actress who has just made a telling “ point,” 

“They Have bee there a long time; only as I 
was sitting alone in the dusk, and heard the bella, 
I thought of its being Christmas Eve, and re- 
membered all my school-fellows at the convent 
had told me how it is spent in Hngland, I 
pictured them In their Lappy homes, surrounded 
by love and its sweeb influences of peace and 
runtemt, and I longed unutterably'to leave this 
faverish, restless. life, and go far away, where 
I should not even hear the sound of its ethoes 
again,” 

* Bub where would you go?” 

"To Euglaad, as governess--nursemaid—any- 
thing by which I could win my bread.” 

" Anything by which you could make a con- 
founded fool of youreplf!" he repeated, with 
harsh contempt, flinging her off as he shook him- 
self free from her clinging hands. “You must 
have been reading novels—that is the only way 
in which I can account for such’ a maudlin frame 
of mind as you have brought yourself to; and 
I'll take cage the mistake is not repeated, Par- 
don me!” he added, relapsing into bis old soft 
tones that she dreaded far more than the most 
brutal invective, for beneath their mellow sweet- 
ness lurked an fron resolution that never faltered 
in whateoever it had determined; “you know 
how it pafoe me to be stern with you, but you 
really leave me no alternative. You have been 
—you are, very foolish, and I cannot permit such 
conduct to pass unrebuked, ‘However, I trust it 
wil! not be repeated, and so pray forget as soon 
as possible that this conversation has taken place, 
You will dress yourself in your blue dress, and 
come down In half-an-bour’s time—not grave and 
amileless as you were yesterday, and have been 
for & long while, bint as a beautiful young hostess 
who is glad to welcome her guests and does her 
best to charmwthem. Do you understand, my 
dear?” j 

She rose from her knees without another word, 
kuowing full well how worse thau ase!lées it would 
be to attewpt apy persuasion. Ali entreaties 





would be to Paul Chevasse’s nature like raindrops 
on a block of granite, and would fal! away leaving 
as slight an impression. He looked ab her a 
moment in silence, and then, apparently satisfied 
by his scrutiny, quitted the room, leaving her 
standing there, her eyes cast down, her obeeks 
very pale—only the nervous movements of her 
restless fingers showing the terrible excitement 
re was in her, By-and-by, she heaved a deep. 
sigh. 

* There is nothing for it but obedience, or— 
that otber alternative,” she muttered, aud went 
slowly to @ cupboard where her scanty store of 
dresees bung. ’ 

A little later ake descended the stairx and 
entered @ suite of rooms, where already several 
gentlemen in evening dress were ed; her 
father amongst the number, The apartments, 
ali a glitter with gay and gilding, and lengthened 
by means of artfully-devised mirrors, Jooked very 
gey and Fo. now—a great contrast to the 
appearance they presented when the morning 
light shone down ‘on the threadbare carpet; the 
faded upholatery, the cheap’ and tarnished ‘gild- 
ing—aill the tawdry appointmentis ofa salon got 
up eutirely for gaslight effect, Maraquita, in a 
pale blue dress, cub in euch fashion as to show off 
the exquisite beauty of her throat and arms, 
seemed to have profited by her father’s admoni- 
tion ; for thoagh her cheeks were very white, 
her eyes were sparkling as if with suppressed ex- 
citement,; and thie gayest of smiles curved her 
scarlet lips, ! 

“ Madlomolselle, you are looking charming to- 
night!” said a distinguished-looking man ‘of 
between thirty and forty, gazing af her with bojd 
admiration, as he bent over her hand, ‘ T have 
brought you « bouquet ; will you deign to favour 
me by accepting it?” 

He held it out as he spoke—a cluster of crim- 
son rosea, edged round with a deep fall of costly 
lace. 

" You are too good, Prince,” she murmured, as 
she took them. ‘The flowers are really most 
lovely,” 

Not half lovely enough for the lady who 
honours me by holding thera, and who only has 
to exprecs a wish in order to have it gratified— 
that is, If it be within the bounds 'of possibility,” 
he said, his eyes never leaving her face, ‘“' I have 
often begged mademoleelle to give some test by 
which my devotion may be gauged, and I can 
aesure ber she will not find it faiter.” 

He seated himself beside her on the couch, 


and remained there uatil her father came up and } 


led her to the piano; where she sab down, end 
eang song after song in her fali, rich, contralto, 
glad to do this in order to escape from attentions 
that were an insult to her—for Prince Tordina 
was married, although he and his wife lived apart, 
and had done so for many years past. 

Around her gathered a little knot of men, who 
found her loveliness even more enticing than the 
small, greon tables that were now opened, and 
scattered over with cards, dice, roulette wheale— 
all the implements of a fashions ble gambling salon, 

At last she rose, and refusing all- escort, in a 
manner so peremptory as to admit of no contra- 
diction, opened a window and walked out on the 
balcony, taking her bouquet with her. 

It was still snowing, the thick, soft flakes fill- 
ing the air with their falling whitenese, the roofs 
of the houses all covered-In a white shroud—the 
night-world hushed and hallowed as with a 
solemn beauty of purity and peace, 

Even so it might have been long centuries ago 
on the Eastern hilis, when thé mystic star arose 
to herald to the wondering shepherds the birth 
of the child-God ! 

Maraquita’s thoughts flew away from great, 

noley, beautiful Paris, to a little, white-walled 
convent in pleatant Normandy, where het youth 
had been’ spent, and where last Christmas Eve 
ehe had kept her vigils, kueeling in front of the 
simple altar, while carols broke the incense-per- 
fumed ‘silence, and a jubilant chorus of young 
voices ushered in the great festival of the 
Church. 
How little she then Imagined the changes 
twelve short months would bring forth—and 
how earnestly ehe wished she were back there 
agsin | 





It had been quiet and monotonous enough, 
and she had often rebelled against ite reetrictions 
while looking forward tothe time. when she 
should be free from them, and life—wide, large, 
and varied—would lie open before her; but now, 
young as she was, she would have been more 
than willlog to go back ; yes, even to take the 
veil, and vow herself to the shadow’ of the 
cloister for the reet of ber days t . 

“ You will cateh your death of cold!” snid-tne 
voice of Paul Chevasee, as he stepped to her 
side, “ Not even » shawl on! You must be 
mad) or ander the ion thdt rheumatic 
fever is a thing to be {: What did you 
come out for?” Weed Gol xe 

“A twofold reason—firstly, ‘to breathe ‘ ‘2 
fresh. sir, andy secondly, ‘to’ get’ rid of * these,” 
holding out her ‘bouquet, preparatory to throw. 
ing it over the railings, - | Bis 

@ snatched iv from her. ©“ h 

‘*Nonsense 1 You would offend the Prince, 
and just now that fe the very last thing Dwish 
to do; besides,”—he bent down ahd peered: in 
batween the flowers, from the centre of! which 
he drew a email box ‘that bad been fastened to 
one of the stems: by s thread ‘of crimson’ silk— 
‘there is something more costly than roses/that 
may please you better,” i ee et 

He opened the box, which was a little morocco 
one, Containing a rivg of opals and diamonds— 
the latter flashing outa huodred points of starry 
light as°a rey trom the chandelier within fell 
upor them. many : 

“What do’ you say to this?” he asked, hav 1- 
ing it to her, and watching her with a-certain, 
half-mocking emile ; for'even yet hiv cynicat dis- 
belief in all womanly truth and gdodness blinded 
him to her character, whose purity be milatook 
for pride, ; ' } ut 

Her eyes darkened passionately, and the 
pushed it away with a gesture that was full of 
loathing, ; 

Give ib back to him, I shall treat’ them 
thus!” and before he could atop her she’ had 
seized the roses and flung them down fn the 
atreet, where, in a few minutes, their beauty 
would be crusbed and trampled under the horees’ 
feet. : ved 

As Chevagsse bent over the balcony to watch 
them falling a cab*drew up on the opposite side 
of the pavement, and a gentleman sprang out, 
and stood in such a position that the light of one 
of the lamps fell upon his face, revealing {t-with 
the’ most perfeot distinctuess.: o) 

Th was » face that odce seen was not easily for- 
gotten, The features were fine and clearly cut, 
the eyes restless and eager ; but the most striking 
thing about bim was a certain individ , hard 
to describe) existing partly, in th 
eréctuess of the figure, the firm polee 
of the head, but not confined to either of these. 

Maraquita’s eyes followed her father’s, 
rested for a minute upon him, then came back 
to Paul Chevaase’s face, over which a ‘sudden 
change had passed. © Self- , and, as as 
rule, perfectly able to master his he at 
this juncture seemed entirely to have lost ¢ontro! 
over them, for he staggered back #0 as to get 
into the shadow, and supported himself by the 
stonework, while his geze remained fixed on the 
man opposite. ' 

“ Has it come—at last?” his daughter heard 
him mutter, almost below his breath, 

He had either forgotten or did not heed her 
presence in his utter absorption, < His breath 
came In eharp, panting gseps, like that of » 
man in terfor 80 deadly as to deprive him of 
volition, and render him well-nigh incapable of 
thought ; and thus he remained until the cause 
of this singular agitatfon disappeared in the 
opposite house. 

Then Chevasse drew a long inhalation, it may 
have been of relief, and taking no notice of 
Maraquita, passed hastily slong the baleony to 
his own room, from when¢e be presently issued, 
attired in a long cloak and slouched hat which 
effectually concealed his identity, ; 

Thus disguised Marequita saw him get fp 4 
cab a littie lower down the street, and I the 
gentleman left the house, and, cutering the 
vehicle in waiting, was driven off, he was 
followed by the one in which Chevasse sat 
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While the young girl was lost in wonder at 
this mysterious clroumstance a hand was 
suddenly laid on her shoulder, and looking up 
she saw it belonged to Prince Tordina, who, 
excited, it may be, with wine, aud rendered bold 
by ber apparent acceptauce of his jewels, forgot 
che restraint he had heretofore pub upon himself, 
and, bending down, pressed his lips to her brow. 

* How oa gree dare lg she ex- 
claimed, ous ab ‘fadignity, turning 
upon him with the impérlous anger of an out- 
raged q ey 


; and passing thr the salons 

own apartment, where only she was free from 
all rlek of pursuit. . 

“T see now what I may * she muttered 
el ior breath Megat Sakty. aia 
line, very y- . 
Twill ‘taake one effort to f, and even if 


Tae wens — eee net and 
brighter to-day than the young year as yet 
given—was mel in greyer shadows of 
twilight, although low down in the West, the sun 
etill held the rim of his red globe above the 
horizon, end sent shafte of deep crimson light 
slanting between the boles of the trees—leafiess 
and naked-looking now, for the snow that had 
covered them with its white mantle on the anni- 
versary of the Christ-chiid’s birth had all melted 
away, aud there only remained o faint rime on 
the boughs, glittering like jewels fallen from the 
frost king’s robe, Ps 

Lyngard Court, lovely as {t was in the spring, 
with the tender greenness of young leaves, and 
the gracious beauty of buds and blossoms about 


ib, was yet picturesque epough in the winter, An 
old grey stone building Elizabethan archi- 
tecture, with quaint, mullfoned windows. and 


twisted stacks of chimneys, aud a huge oak door 
atuddéd all ‘over with fron nails, and having the 
Lyngard coat-of- above it, 

A terrace ran : the entire front, and 


free to listen''to ‘Leicester's courtly speec hes or 
wateh the brave light’ fa x's fearless 


eyes. 

On this particular evening © Lady Lyngard, 
widow of the former aud auub of the present 
masterof the Court, wae d afternoon 
tea in her boudoir, which was lighted up by the 
ruddy flames of the’ fire that reflected iteelf in 
the polished steel bare of the grate, and threw 
glancing shadows on the patrician-looking lady in 
her gown of dark ‘green plush, oppdésite whom 
was sitting a petite, fair-haired girl, swith soft 
blue eyea and a wild rose complexion, who had 
apparently come to call; for although’ she had 
thrown off her fur-lined cloak and hung it over 


the back of: her chair, she still wore. little vel-. 


vet cap set jauntily.on ber pale. gold curls, and 
her geuntieted gloves lay beside her ‘on the 
able, yes 8 ; 
The room was a very pretty one-—the walls 
painted in panele--in the contre of which were 
either, mirrors or. pictures; the curtains and 
upholstery of - gad silver brocade; on 
pod yp Pgs A beg and: brackete were 
red costly -kn books, fancy wor 
and vases of. flowers — dainty. and artistic 
* the apartment it was yeb thoroughly 


) " 

“I was hoping I. should have seen this new 
companion of yours,-Lady Lyngard,” said Avice 
Foley, glancing at the clock ; "but it’s getting 
late, and I mustnot be long before I start, be- 
cause IT am driving a horse whose temper in not 
of the best. I ag: very curious to know what 
Misa Leigh is like,"’ 


murmured Avice, sym tleally, “Do. you 
know ”—clasping her pracy 7B kuees, and 
looking meditatively into the fire—" I don’t: be- 

smntied, She wo diffleulty 
to tenders i Omthe pact of auch 


‘| Carry oné away into the regions of romance,” 





**Not more than I am, my dear,” responded 
Lady Lyngard, laughing; “for ever since I 
knew she was coming I’ve been picturing her to 
myself, though no doubt she wil! be totally dif- 
ferent to what I imagine, as people generally are. 
Tam rather doubtful about the success of my 
yt ge na are 80 few people one can live 
with,” 

** How did you hear of her 9”? © 

“Through Lady Chetwynd, whose daughter 
was ab school with her abroad, “Ib #eoms she is 
an orphan, and has few fiiends and no rela- 
tives |” 

**Poor girl! How sad such a fate must bet” 


a petted child of fortune as this—one {a whose 
bed of rose-leaves there did not seem to ba a 
single crumpled petal, 1 indi ail oO 

"' By-the-bye,” the young girl continued, pre- 
* Do you know when Sir Viers is tikély 
to return?” - 

Her hostess shook her head, { 

“Tb is very uncertain, as sre al) his move- 
ments, Abt present he is travelling abont from 
place to place, and there is no saying when bis 
erratic fancy may bring im back again, How 1 
wish he would marry, and settle down!" =" 

Avice changed the sabject rather consciously. 
i. you aks Da Bho a po is, let Fe 

v4" she said, taking wp,ber gloves,: aud” be 
ghaniog t6 draw one slowly off ak '8: preparation 
‘or departure, : EY oa ee 

“Nol Who has taken it?” °°" 

“A doctor, I believe; but no one seems to 
know mtich about him beyond the fact of his 
name being Lascelles, and that he is unmarried, 
He has gov a lease, I fancy,” 

Poor deluded man, he'll soon grow tired of 
it!” sald Lady Lyngard, shrugging her 
shoulders. “The mere look of it outside is 
enough to give one the horrors; and I’m eure [ 
should never have courage to face the interior, 
for fear of having half-a-dozen ghosts about me, 
They say a murder was committed there years 
ago, and that’s the reason ib has been so long un- 
tenanted ; but I suppose this man has either not 
heard the rumour, or is too atrong-minded to put 
any faith fn‘ it. Happy personage, not to be 
cursed with an imagination |"’ 

“T don’t call imagination s ¢uree, Life would 
indeed be dreary if on@ never let one’s fancy 


said Avice. Then'shé listened a moment in an 
attitude of attention, and started up, raising her 
forefinger, “‘I'm sure I heard tho sound of 
carriage wheels ; ib must be Miss Leigh!” 

She went to the window, and peered cautiously 
oub from behind the'curtains; but it was too dusk 
tosee anything more than the outline of a dark 
figure descending from the brougham, and not 
being able to form any very definite opinion from 
such vague premises, the young girl came back to 
her seat. 

“Had we not better have the lamp lighted #” 
said her hostess; bub Avice negatived the pro- 


posal very decidedly. 

“ Most likely she will be nervous, poor thing ; 
anda subdued light like this is much better 
calculated to set her at her ease than a bright 
one,” she said, and had hardly uttered the words 
before the door was thrown open, and a footman 
announced, — 

'* Mins hi” 

There entered a tall, slim figure, mufiled up In 
a long cloak that fell from throat to feet, and had 
evidently been selected mora with a view to use 
than ornament; bus even in the dim light, even 
with all thab shrouding drapery, the pexiect 
grace of the form, ite simple and. unconscious 
dignity, were asserted as completely au if ir had 
been an effort she had striven to attain, fsteal 
of the last that had entered her calculations. She 





paueed on the threshold, not timidly, but as if | 
she hardly knew what wae expected of her, 
“Weleome to Lyngard Court!” said ita 


mistress, advancivg with outstretched hand, “ I 
am afraid you will find it rather strange at first 
te 


my dear, but when the novelty has worn eff, I 
hope you will grow accustomed to your eurround- 
ings, and make yourself very happy here.” 

“Thank you!” she returned, and there was a 
strange little break in her voice that in-another 
woman might have turned to tears, but which 
she instantly conquered, Evidently she had nob 
been prepared for so kindly a greeting, 

Lady Lypgard introduced her to Avice, and then 
sat down again in front of the tray, and gave her 
@ cup of tea, making a few inquiries as to her 
journey, which the new-comer answered rather 
briefly, and presently a maid came to conduct her 
to her room, and help her to unpack. Aa soon 
as she had gone, Avice rose. 

"Is she not charming?” she exclaimed, en- 
thusinstically, “Ii I. were a man I should fall 
in love with her ab once, and being & woman I 
ami more attracted than I ever was in my life 
before. She is quite different to anyone I have 
ret She to qulet than f he 1 

@ is quieter girls of her age Ysually 
are,” ‘nejviaed Lady Tiyngerd,, who bad beer 
somewhat startled at) the beaaby for which she 


‘had'sd little expected. 


Yes, and ahe looks a4 if cha ’Whd a secret, or 
reat, trouble,” “Avice had rather 


rien a di 
a tet jumping af conclusiging; sud it was not 
iostivet ee 








of (ey her deceived her:?'' I am sure we 
shia eat friends,” 
Ledy: gard smiled 


st will your mother bay to the idea of a 


‘pitrlefan young heiress like yoursel! making a 


friend of my com Br 

Nothing ‘that wonld ‘ipfadnce me, or make 
mt &conyerd to the hateful doctrine of valuing 
people according to their position,” said Avice, 
who waea red-hob youngrepublican, ‘* But Imust 
really go,’ she added, kiesing Lady Lyngard, and 
withing her good-bye, with the promise of coming 
again soon, 

Oxtaide, it had grown quite dark; a young 
moon—nothing bus s slender curved thread 
—raised its feeble crescent above the tree tops ; 
but there wag not a single star visible in all the 
wide sky canopy. 

“Tt's lucky I know my way so well,” Avice 
said to herself, as the groom assisted her to ged 
in the stanhope waiting for her, and then 
tendered the reins; for Miss Foley invariably 
drove herself, and rather prided herself on her 
accomplishment, 

She touched Mazeppa pretty smartly wiih 
her whip as soon as they had passed the lodge 
gates, and he responded to the favitation by set- 
ting off ab a quick trot, that lasted until they 
turned a sharp corner, beyond which was stend- 
ing a tricycle, whose red lamps cast twe long 
slants of light athwart the gloom. At the eight 
of them the horee gave a sudden swerve which 
jerked the reins out of his driver’s hands, then 
he started off at a maid gallop alorg the dark 
road, apparently so frightened that, even if Avice 
had still held the reins, she would not. bave re- 
tained the least control over the excited animal. 

ke was not a timid girl, and had, moreover, 
been decustomed to horses all her life; but, it 
must be coufessed, her sensations at the present 
moment were far from enviable, for she knew 
that ino assistance was likely to be at hand, and, 
therefore, Mazeppa was not likely to be stopped 
until some obstacle in the road brought him to a 
standstill. 

It was not a pleasant position—it raight sven 
have been devcribed as an extremely perilous. one 
—and the girl's heart for a moment stopped 
beating and her cheeks grew white with terror of 
the thought of whab the end might prove. 
Would tt be death? Must she, ia whose veins 
the young blood coureed with such swift vitality, 
be brought face toiface with that grim phantom, 
which had been to her only a distaat shade 
hidden in the mists of the far-off years, 

A shudder ran through all her limbs, and in- 
voluutarily she covered her face with her, hands, 
Directly afterwards the horee was pulled up with 
® sudden jerk; there was a violent oscillation of 
the carriage, and then she felt herself thrown 
forward on the strip of grass that bordered the 
toad, where she lay stretched out at fall length, 
and conscious of a sharp pain at the back of the 
neck, 
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“ Are you hurt ?” said a voice, preeently, and, 
looking up, she saw the anxious face of a man 
bending over her, and holding in his hand a 
lantern, whose upward radiance glanced on hie 
features, which were rather delicate than hand- 
some, but evidently those of a gentleman. 

“I don't know,” she answered, confusedly, and 
trying to rise—a matter of some difficulty, for 
she was yet dazed and giddy from her fall. 

“Let me assist you,” he said, placing his one 
arm round her, while with the other beraised his 
lamp so that he could see the back of her neck, 
from which he now observed blood was flowing. 
“T fancy you have cut yourself. I am a doctor, 
eo you had better let me take you to my house, 
which is close by, and see to the wound, I don’t 
think { is a very deep one, and a little sticking- 
plaster will, no doubt, soon set it right.” 

Then this must be Dr, Lascelles, the new 
inmate of the Wilderness, concerning whora she 
had spoken to Lady Lyngard that afternoon. 

She was too confused either to think or say 
rouch, so, taking her acquiescence for granted, he 
raised her to her feet, and then half-carried her 
slong the road till they came to a pair of high 
iron gates, whose outlines were only just visible 
In the obscurity, and which she knew gave 
entrance to the tumble-down old place he had 
choeen to Inhabit. 

A path, overgrown with weeds and moes, and 
darkened by the interlacing branches of the trees 
above, led to the house, which, destitute of any 
illumivation, save the feeble flicker of a lamp in 
the hall, looked diemal enough to amply justify 
the evil reputation it had acquired. ; 

Laecelles’ knock at the door was answered by 
& dark-skinned, powerful-looking woman, to 
whom he addressed a few words in Italian, which 
ehe apparently obeyed by bringtog a basin of 
water into the long, low, scantily-furnished apart- 
ment, where he had conducted his impromptu 
patient, who, by this time, was seated in a big 
horseheir-covered chair, and gazing about her 
with a curiosity that was a pretty good proof of 
her not being much the worse for her accident, 
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THE PRINCE SEATED HIMSELF BESIDE MARAQUITA AND REMAINED THERE UNTIL EER FATHER CAME UR, 


“You are beginning to feel all right again,” 
said the doctor, standing a little way off, after he 
had bathed and attended to the cut on the neck, 
which was the only external mark of injury he 
could detect, 

"Ob, yes,” she answered, the colour coming 
back to her cheeks, pasted migee pPwapn sat 26 
thought of the strangeness of the adventure, 
“T waa rather bewildered at first, but now I am 
inclined to regard myself as one of thoee 
we read of in novels, who, whatever may be their 
peril, always contrive to escape uninjured,” 

He drew a sigh of relief, and returned her 
smile. , 

“Thank Heaven for that! The accident 
might have been a serious one, and I should have 
had myself to blame, for it was the red lamps on 
my tricycle that startled your horse, and made 
him set. cff as he did. I was horribly frightened 
when I found he had bolted; but I knew the 
road made a complete curve just there, so I ran 
across the field, and by thus cutting off the 
corner came out just as he was galloping past the 
gate, and managed to stop him by a mere stroke 
of good luck.” 

After resting a few minutes longer” Avice 
declared she felt able to walk, and thereupon 
rose. 

‘But where is my hat?” she exclaimed, 
awaking to the fact that she was bareheaded. 

“Somewhere on the road, I should imagine,” 
he answered, laughing at her comical look of 
distrees, ‘‘ Perhaps I can find you a substitute 
for it.” ; 

‘Don’t trouble ; I can manage very well with 
thie,” and ehe drew up the hood of her cloak 
and stood before him, maybe not altogether un- 
conscious of how pretty she looked, with the 
soft, grey fur eaframing her flower-like face, and 
her big, innocent eyes gazing at him with no 
shadow of shyness in their blue depths—a 
sicuation that an older woman might have found 
embarrassing only struck her with a sense of 
novelty that made it rather pleasant than otber- 
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wise ; and, moreover, 
— in this sad-eyed man, who seemed 
ely. 


groom, who had escaped with a 

ing in front of the stanhope, and ruefully con- 
templating the damage done by the light of 
box of matches, 

“You won't be able to enter that vehicle 
again,” said Lascelles to Avice. ‘* What 
better be done?” 

**T must walk home,” sho answered, promptly. 

“ But do you feel able?” 

'* Perfectly ; and besides, it is nob very far.” 

"Then allow me to escort you,” he said, offer- 
ing his arm, which she took, and then they set 
out, followed by the now quiet Mazeppa. 

“Don’t you find the Wilderness very solitary!” 
asked Avice, after a little pause. 

‘1 am accustomed to solitude, and like it,” he 
rejoined, somewhat sadly, 

“ How strange! Now I would be a domestic 
servant rather than live alone!” she observed, 
talking to him with the candid unreserve nataral 

her. ‘ Were you aware what sort of a place 
the Wilderness was before you came to ft?” 

‘Partly, I had heard it described, though I 
had never aeen ft,” 

Finding he was not even aware of the names 


E 


of his hbours, she proceeded to enlighten 
him on and various other ts; and it 
seemed to both of them that walk to the Manor 


was of extremely short duration ; although, asa 
matter of fact, went very slowly, partly 
because of the d and the of 
groping their way, and partly om account of the 
shaking the young girl had undergone. 

And it is quite certain their acquaintance pro- 
greased more towards in in that one short 
hour than {t might have done ia twelve months 
had they mst under ordinary conditions, and 
become known: to each other in a formal manzer. 


(70 be continued.) 
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LINDA 18 A VERY INTERESTED LISTENER TO NAN S STORY, 


THE BROWN LADY. 
Ot 
CHAPTER VII. 


Somzwnat to Linda May’s eurpriee she found 
nothing very strange or uncommon about Carris- 
brooke after all | 

By the time she had been there for two whole 
months she had not met with any event that could 
be called either supernatural or extraordinary. 

She knew her way easily about the house—save 
the east wing—to which she never attempted to 
penetrate. 

She was courteous and guarded with Mrs. 
Glubb, who overwhelmed her with civilities, 
She still enjoyed Nan’s good opinion, and had 
made some way in ber employer's good graces, 
and had altogether taken « feeble kind of root in 
the place ! 

From ten tilt one o’clock she read to Mr. Hol- 
royd daily, and answered his few letiera of 
business. After an early dinner she was at 
liberty to go for a ramble in the park, or about 
the well-kept, walled-in, old-fashioned gardens. 

As she strolled about them, and in and ont of 
the hothouses, she often thought what a pity it 
was that there was no one to see them and enjoy 
them but herself ! 

Mr. Holroyd never quitted the demesne, and 

went about on fine afternoons in a bathchair 
érawn by an old pony. 
_ No one ever came to Carrisbrooke but the 
butcher, the baker, and the postman. It was as 
out of the world, In some respects, as if it were 
situated in the South Seas, 

But Linda occasionally ventured beyond the 
gates as far aa the village, which was @ pretty, 
straggling little hamlet, with the aucient church, 
and a sprinkling of farmbotrses. 

She attended service every Sunday morning, 
and sat alone in the great Carrisbrooke pew ; 
pe , nbeequeatty walked home with Nannie 

2C) 

Nannfe Leech had a lover, an undergardener 





of the name of Marks; and although she had 
not imparted the fach to Linda, that young lady 
drew her own conclusions from Naonie’s fre- 
quent quests for flowers and frult, from the 
gay knots of carnations she displayed in the 
front of her gown, and other small indications. 

Linda had frequent talks with Nannie, but 
Nannie never gave her any further hinte after 
that first evening, 

However, Linds gathered that Mrs. Glubb was 
a power in the house, and both disliked and 
feared. 

Linda herself shrank from her instinctively, 
with her furtive, red-rimmed eyes, plausible 
tongue, and catlike footfall ; but she did her best 
to conceal her feelings, and met Mrs. Glubb’s 
civilities with apparent appreciation. 

One wet afternoon, when {t was impossible to 
go out, she amused herself by going round the 
great atate suites iu the front wings, 

By no ‘means for the first time she was ac- 
quainted with the pictures, the big Bull cabinets, 
the valuable Sévres vases, the carvings, the 
covered-up satin furniture, and. the holland- 
coated chandeliers. 

As she stood in a window overlooking the 
park, across which the rain was driving in grey 
mista, and pattering loudly upon the panes before 
her, the outlook was chilling and depressing— 
very ; and she turned her back on it, and gazed 
round the room. 

As she gazed about her rather abstractedly she 
saw a door that she had never noticed previously. 

It was covered with a curtain, and this curtain 
seemed to have been partly pulled back, She 
went over to fi}, and turned the handle, It was 
very stiff, but ab last it yielded. 

It led into a narrow passage, at the end of 
which was a corkecrew staircase, She went up 
this staircase, and found a large room ab the top 
with the door wide open. 

It was as big as the red drawing-room under- 
neath, and seemingly alumber-room, The blinds 
were down, but the shutters were not closed,-and 





Linda commenced to turn over and examine all 
sorte of queer old ‘hings. 

There was a harp, 4 spinet, some craay vattecs, 
an old Sedan chair, & guiter—all ranged round 
the walls, all coated with the dust of years. 

There were books, old cloeks, broken chairs, 
broken china, broken lamps, broken harness. 
Besides this there were not a few old pictures, 
leaning face outwards sgainst the wall, hideous, 
bewigged, and bernffied men, and simpering 
women in undress, 

Tt served them quite right to turn them out 
of the picture-gallery, said Linda, to herself ; but 
there was one, much larger than the others, 
standing apart; and, strange to say, it alone had 
ite face turned to the wail, ‘Was this accidenia!, 
or on purpose } 

Linda had ample time at her disposal, She 
was already tolerably well coated with soft, grey 
dust ; a little more or lees was no matter. So, 
bending forward, she was about to turn the 
frame outwards, when she eaw something 
scrawled {9 rough, large writing across the 
canvas, 

At the back she could nob make {t out, The 
room was dim. She went over to the nearest 
window and pulled up the blind, and then re- 
turned to her investigations, After a little delay 
she made out,-— 

“ Arabella Holroyd, aged ninetesn.” 

“Just my sge,” thought Linda, stooping 
closer. “I wonder who she was?” 

The answer seemed to leap at her ont of the 
canvas, Yes; could she believe her eyes? Then 
she saw written, as if with a paint-brush, in bold, 
large characters, — pe 

* A disgrace to her family |” 

Some kind soul had endeavoured to wipe out 
this stigma, apparently, with a wet sponge, but 
although the five words were faint they were still 
there, and perfectly legible to a pair of keev, 
young eyes. 

“ Arabella Holroyd,” said Linda, out loud, 
“T am apxlous to see you, And so you were a 
disgrace to your family, were you! I wonder 
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what you did, or have done—who you are—and 
whether you are still alive t” 

As she epoke she turned over with some. diffi- 
culty the great unwieldy frame, and dimly be- 
held, through a coating of dust, a half-length 
female figure. When cleared and visible she was 
a very beautiful young girl, in a white satin 
eveulng dress. f 

So well was the portrait painted that this 
lovely girl, with auburn hair, ond rather sad 
brown eyes, seemed to be actuaily looking st her 
out of the canvas, The clearly cut features, the 
small mouth, and rather pointed chin—all seemed 
quite familiar to Linda May. 


But where had she seen that face, bators t. 


When sbe placed her hand before her eyes aud 
tried to collect her thoughts, and re r who 
this Arabella Holroyd was so very like, BRO waa 
it that she reminded her of eo strongly? But, 
in spite of unusually severe mental! exertions, she 
could nob recall anyone. 
It was imagination. Just as one does or says 
& thing that one imagines to have said before, or 
aees a new scene that one faneies is famillar. 
‘ Nevertheless, this portraipofuthe girl who had 
disgraced her familly an extraordinary fascin- 
ation for Linda May. 4 


She cleane! it tenderly, and did nok replace it}. 


near the wall, but dragged i into’ the middle of 
the room, and set it up in a centeal position, 
supported by the Sedan chair, Wat cake 

T will come and see you again, Ara " she 
said, aloud, “I wish you would not watch me 


eo sadly ! E-don'd believe you could have done. 
anything very bad; no one could, with: those f. 


eyes.” 
them, aud then closed the door, and. went down- 
stairs, and made her way to the red drawing- 
room, 

Nannie was there, busy with her duster, and 
gave a little startled cry as Linda entered, 

** Well, to be sure!” she oxclaimed, with her 
hand to her side, “ what a fright you did give 
me! How ever did you find out that door t”’ 

‘ Quite easily, The curtain was drawn back.” 

* And you have been up in the lumber room? 
Gracious, what a sight you are with dust, and 
cobwebs! I doubt if you'll ever get them off!” 
assisting her as she spoke. “ What took you up 
there, mias 1” ’ 

“ Curiosity and idleness, I had nothing to do, 
and I explored.” 

"Don’t leb Mre. Glubb catch you at that, 
or ever leb on thats you have been in the lumber 
room.” 

‘Why? What fis the harm? and the door 
was wide open 1” 

“ Well, take my advice, and ety nothing, all 
the same. The Holroyde are a queer family, and 
have several skeletons ia their ¢upboard ; and 
the best thing is pever to pretend they have 
any.” 

“Tell me, Nannie, one thing,” said Linda, 
‘ Who was Arabella Holroyd? I saw her picttire, 
and also what was written on the back of it.” 

‘*Hush! For your life, don’t name her 
here!” 

“Why! What did she dot” \ 

**Nod much, poor young lady! Wil tell you 
4ll about her some day when we are out, Here 
the very walls have ears; and If id came to the 
master’s kuowledge that I was talking to you 
about her, or avy family concerns, ] would be 
turned straight out of the bouse!” 

“Tell me one thing now?” said Linda, with 
her hand on the door, and speaking in a low 
voice, ‘There is no harm in answering one 
question, Who was she }” 

“'She was Mr. Holroyd’s only child,” re- 
turned the other, in a whisper, “his only child 
and heiréss, I'll tell you the whole story another 
time. . Hush! for your life! Here's Mrs, 
Giubb!” 


a 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tur day after Linda’s discovery in the lumber- 
room she met Nan in the pleasure-grounds, rosy 
and breathless, with a bundle of flowers in her 
hand, 


Linda stood: for a morcent gazing. back at: 





‘Where are you going, Nan?” she asked, 
arresting her. 

“Only back to the house, miss, I’ve been 
gathering .a few flowers for Mr. Holroyd, Just 
what he likes—clove pinks, roses, and hello- 

1 

Oh, well? Mr. Holroyd Is asleep now, 
taking his afternoon nap; so come with me to 
the old temple at the end of the beech walk, and 
tell me the story you promised me about Ara- 
bella Holroyd.” 

“T don’t know a3 I ought to, miss,” she re- 
plied, as che turned and walked beside her, and 
sniffed at her bouquet, ‘“‘Qnly, you see, you are 
such @ stranger, and know no one here, and it 
can’t go further.” : ; 
“No, And ff it did, Nau 


I Fig for all 
your mystery, everyone in the village knows as 
much as you do, The doctor's daughter, Miss 


Gaspard; asked me the other day if [ had ever 
et ie Brown Lady. ho is the Brown 
y j 

" Mids Gaspard isa gossip!” said Nanoile, in- 
dignantly, _*'What does she want to know 
about this place, it’s nothing to her! But since 
you wish it go much, miss,” cleverly turning the 
subject, I tell you all I’ve ever heard about 
Miss H a. 


‘She was the only child, and ber father ana 
mother were very proud of bey, and looked to 


her to marry s duke, uo less, for ahe had # beau;, 


'| tiful face, and a great fortune. 


"Mee, Holroyd waas quiet, delfonte little lady, 
an left Miss Arabelia-todo whatever she pleased, 

, She Was so Wrapped up 7” x, Bhe. could 
not say no to anything she osk; and Mr, 

d bad his eyesight then, and was as sharp 
and stern 9s he ls now to all the world, but never 
asharp word to Miss Arabella. She was the 
very light of his eyes. 

“ Mr, Isaac Holroyd used to be here a great 
deal, and his son too, Mr. Gordon; and they say 
he was bent on a match between the two cousins 
—meaning bis son and Mise Holroyd. His son 
was willing enough, but she was not; and there 
were terribly bitter quarrels betbween her and 
her uncle. 

“ He called in her father to use his authority, 
and to back up his echemes, but he only laughed 
in his face, and said he was locking for some- 
thing higher for his daugliter than her penniless 
cousin Gordon. 

'* However, in the end she did nob look very 
high for herself, for she feil ia love with a travel- 
ling portraic-painter—a poor French gentleman, 
thas is, if heowasa gentleman. He lodged at 
the jun in the village, and he got the job of 
painting her portrait, and I suppose they’made 
it up then, 

“ He was very handsome, and had an interesb- 
ing look about him, and jast talked the heart out 
of Miss Arabella’s body, 

‘‘ They used to meet in the woods, and -walk 
there ;.and one day Mr. Isaac met them, and 
brought home the story, and only too glad to tell 
it, by all accounts. Well, there was awful work ! 
Miss Arabella wept aud prayed to her father to 
let her marry the palater. She said he was as 
good. aa herself, and of a greab Freuch family, 
and she would die sooner than give him up, But 
her father was crazy with rage, and said if she 
ever cast a thought (o him he would curse her, 
and turn her out of the house ! 

‘* For a while she kept very quiet, and tried all 
her prettiest coaxing ways, aud never said a 
single word about the painter; and everyone 
thought he had clean gone out of her bead bill 
she went up to town to be presented at Court, 
and she ran away then and gob married. They 
say she was a very determined young lady. 

* Well, after this, Mr, Holroyd swore on the 
Bible he would never give her a penny and never 
eee her again, and Mr, Isaac backed-him up, and 
made the very worst of everything, aud even 
declared she waa nob married? adall. But Mra, 
Holroyd took it greatly to heart. They say she 
helped her daughter on the sly with money and 
jewellery and clothes till she was found out, and 
Mr. Holroyd took her abroad ; and then, being a 
weakly, delicate lady, she pized away and died. 

* After awhile, Miss Arabella~I never heard 
her other name—came to great want. Her 


a 


husband was ill, aad they had no money ; and 
she wrote, I believe, to her father, but got no 
answer, and then she came down to Carrisbrooke 








with a child in her arms to for it when eha 
would not beg for herself. Her husband was 
dead, and she was all but starving. 

“ She came one Christmas-eve, when the snow 
was deep on the and the wind was bitter, 
Rekerd waa ~ pe gd house whiled Mr, 

CS) waa away, she came hoping to. see 
her father, but instead of him she ross Jo Be 
unele and Mra, Glubb, “Fa ‘the’ door, 
gf aiptow her into the blue pa isis: A 

ie WAS BO a nched aud) poorly. 
dressed he hardly ‘her, ‘aad he lefs her 
there with Mrs. Glabb and her uncle; bat’ abe 

b no pity or eatisfaction from : } 

‘or they turned her out-of- doub! 
time, Father heard loud and” 


ing, and theu more loud talking, and then ° 
hall door closed with a bang. Oe, 

“ He went sneaking about the place to try and 
find her, but the night. was so dark and so cold 
he had to give {t up after a long search, and 
calling till he was The next morni 
there was no sign of her at first, until old Carlo, 
the setter, that used to be her dog, carne whining 
and very uneasy up to George the gamekeeper, 
and he humoured him aad followed him, aud he 
led him straight up to this very temple where we 
are sitting ; and there sitting juss maybe where 

| you are now, was Miss: Arabella, frozen ty death, 


4 with a live baby in her arms, 


“Well, Mc. Isaac was in a terrible taking, for 
there had to be an ‘and it was bala tthe 
big coach house ; ali who should come home 

i. others-—Christmas Day—bat Mr, 







Holroyd hi : ‘He hada fancy, he said, to 
spend Christmas under his own roof, 
“ They tr bis, Mre. Glubb and Mr, Isaac 


it 
—tried to keep ths matter from him, but one of 
his own -servante—one of the jurors—came 
across him accidentally in the grounds, aud when 
Mr, Holroyd asked, very sharp, what he was 
doing, and what did they mean by bringing dead 
bodies on his premises, he just turned upon him 
and told him all. ‘Iv’s your own flesh aad blood, 
your own daughter, you unnatural old snap, that’s 
lyivg there frozen and to ¥ 

“Weill, at first he did nob believe it, bub he 
walked awoy straight and viewed the body ; and 
when he raised the " and saw her 
cold, white dead face, he fell down with a stroke 
——a paralytic stroke, He nearly didd cf ityand for 
along time he was given up, and ‘when ‘he did 
come round his sight was cleans gone, No-one 
ever told him how ‘Mr, Isaac ladedrivén his 
daughter out into’ the snow; and-as\for the 
child, they said {t was doad |. Be that as it may, 
Mr. Isaac smuggled It off, and it was tiever heard 
of again, for you see ib was the lawful boir, in- 
stead of him, if it had lived.” va 

At this juncture Nannie paused breathless, and 
her listener sald,— ee 

“ What a wicked wretch this Mr. Isaac Hol- 
royd must bo!” 

“Aye, you may say so, and so clever! His 
brother looks up to him in all things, and thinks 
there is no one like him for wisdom aud good- 
ness, He thinks heisassint!”» 9.) 

* Poor old gentleman, he must be easily de- 
ceived |” sald Linda, rather scornfully, \;. 

“Not ao easily aa you would suppose... Mr, 
Isase takes in nearly everybody !”’» 9" 

"J hope he may never come here!” ‘! 

“Ayel > We all hope that; but you see he 
comes regular—this place will be bis whem the 
old. masier goes, And, goodness. forgive me, 
Miss May, but I sometimes think he is getting 
tired of waiting for his shoes.’ He ispoor, and 
he loves money ; master is richy and he loves 
money too, and cannot bear. to. part with it.’ 

** Now, Nannie,” said her auditor, suddenly, as 
Nannie rose to go, - “ Bsfore-you leave, you must 
tell me who fa the Brown Lady i” 

‘+ She's just nonsense, Miss May-! A story tho 
folke have gob up about a ghost, I’m sure you 
are too well educated to believe in such things! 
Why, even I don’s do that! And I never lad 
no schooling to speak of.” : ‘ 

* But atill I don’t think a young ledy like Miss 





Gaspard would m+ke up @ story out of her 
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head,” said-Linds, doggedly, ‘She ssid that 
numbers of people hind seen the Brown Lady, and 
could nov stand her, and had left--servants, I 
meet. kM, aC 

"Ip waa the loneliness of, the house, and 
aothing else, Ghosts, indeed! If any one ought 
to come back, # the place it ought to be 
poor. Mies Arabellal,. This temple where she 
died always givés me the creeps, especially about 
sundown. » Come, Miss. May, there's a mist rising 
out of the ground, and I'msure Mr, Holroyd will 
be looking for you--I mean calling for you. Let 
us go in,” and Linda and Nanuie the maid de- 
acended the: steps and walked lomewards in 
silence.’ |! f 


CHAPTER IX, 


Suumer faded into autumn, autumn gradually 
drew near wiater, the garden paths were car- 
peted with wet, yellow, leaves; the branches of 
the trees were bare. and d » and the wiod 
soughed through them and howled dismally 
round the corners and | chimneys of that vast 
raelancholy pile known as Carrisbrooke—-never a 
very bright-looking, abode; even when the sun 
shone on it with,all the grbour of a summer's 
day. Now, in the dreary misty autumn weather, 
it looked positively ghostly downright grim. 
The eppearance of the place. had no effect on 
Linda May, nor had the weather. She was young 
and healthy, and full, of jife and vigour, Now, 
Mrs, Glubb~ was fall of paine and: aches, and 
hardly able te crawl, and a martyr to a hacking 
cough. Mr, Holroyd was feeble and fretful, and 
plagued with asthma, and old Leech was nearly 
bent double, with lumbago in the back, and 
rheumatiem in bis knees, 

Liuda was perfectly at home now, and not the 
least afrald, of her patron, though he scolded her 
unconsclously and made her read aloud till she 
was hoarse... She was sorry for the lonely old 
man, and ehe made herself necessary to his com- 
fort, She wrote his letters, she measured bis 
medicine, che brought him scraps of news from 
the village, and told him how old Hobbs at the 
Biue Lion was dead—how Brown ab the Forge 
was married, and how the family at the ball were 
expected home very shortly, 

‘Oh, Squire Dacres!” be said with a grunt. 
“He has bee abroad this ten years.. He and I 
don’t hit it off 1, He's a surly old brute and has 
only a small property of a couple of thonrand 
acres, but gives himself the airs of a dake, 
becaute an ancestor of his was cup-bearer to 
Edward the First... What’s that, after all? Only 
a butler, Now we are Saxon, and go back to the 
Heptarchy |”? 

‘I suppose Squire Dacres lives in that pretty 
white house at the other side of the village} ” 

* Yes; a place with pillars in the Italian style, 
This man’s grandfather built it, and it’s eo cold 
and airy no one can stand itin winter, Anyhow, 
the present owner does not trouble it much, He 
lives abroad |” 

“Ts there anyone bub bim}” inquired 
Linda, é 

Yes 1” returned Mr. Holroyd, who liked talk- 
ing and relating family histories by the hour 
when it was dusk—family histories that had no 
interesb whatever for Linda—family histories of 
the House of Holroyd; but. never. touching on 
his only daughter's tragic end. 

It seemed to Linda,.as he sab with his hands 
folded before him apparently looking into the 
fire with his sightless eyes, that he was merely 
thinking aloud, 

All required of her was an cccasional “ yeu” 


er no;” and it. frequently.xeemed as if he | 


forgot her presence altogether, 

“Yes! John Dacres was a widower, with a 
son aud daughter, The daughter was the elder, 
aud married my nephew, Gordon Holroyd, and 
died some years ago. The son is in some cavalry 
regiment abroad. He igs not married, John 
Holroyd lost bis wife a lovg time ago, and he 
could nob leave.well alone, but went and married 
again—a penniless young womau younger than 
his own daughter. She has several small children, 
1 bolieve, which she uever sees, for she is a grand, 





na madsm, and gives herself great 

‘SI suppose they will have a great deal of 
company at the Court?” said Linda. ; 

* Yes ; she makes the money fly, I’m told ; but 
company at the Court won't concern you, May. 
You are not en old man's darling, remember ; but 
an old man’s slave!” and he laughed Jloudiy at, 
his own wit. 

“TI have acver been, and am never likely to be, 
anyone’s darling !*" said the girl, rather sadly. 

“ Bat you'd like to be~eh #” 

**T don’) know!” she murmured, checking a 
rising sigh. 

“You are one of the independent sort, who 
stand up for yourself, and fight for your own 
hand, and are. proud and poor, and self-reliant ! 
You won't stey here long, I. foresee, You are 
eaving money, ain’t you?’ 

"Yes, My salary, sir!’ 

" And improving your mind?”’ 

** How can you tell that, sir?” she inquired, 
in amazement. 

“J hear you lifting down big, heavy | ooks, aud 
turning over the leaves when. you euppose I am 
asleep, Oh, my hearing fa double what yours is, 
young woman, and all my faculties are keen, but 
one; and I know that when you think you are 
fit to fiy, and that I can be bamboozled into 
giving you a character, you'll spread your wings, 
and sail away into. the world! But I mean to 
keep you. So. give up brooding over it, I shall 


| keep your salary, and I'll give you vo character, 


Remember I took you. without one!” 

‘*J aeaure, pou. you are quite mistaken, sir. I 
have no desire to go, I am most comfortable 
here!” 

‘‘ And happy—eh ?” 

“T suppose Iam! Happiness is an absence of 
pain, is ic not?” 

“Phew! Whata young philosopher |” 

‘* Besides, I am independent. I am my own 
mistress if I have no friends and relations, I 
am at least anewerable to bo one, I can go and 
come where I like, and am arbiter of my own, 
fate !’? 

* Fiddle-de-deel Go and come when you 
like! Stuff and nonsense! Arbiter of your 
own fate! No, no! I am your fate! Come 
now, ring for the lamps, and get down the &ncy- 
clopwdia, and look out an article on balloons, I 
am getting rusty, and want to verify a atatement 
in that magezine you were reading this morning. 
I “ the fellow who wrote it is an igoorant 
ase » 

When the lamps had. been. brovght in, and.old 
Leech had drawn the curtains, poked the fire, 
and ‘hobbled from the room, Linda went to the 
bookshelves to ssarch for the Lncyclopedia, 
There were fifteen volumes in all-—gread dusty 
books, ranged on the very highest shelf of all, 

She got. the library steps and, ascended, and 
began her search, ‘Ba’ to “ Bi,” ib would be 
there; and, with some difficulty, she dragged 
out the heavy, misty tome, that had, apparently, 
nob been disturbed for many years. 

Ib proved to be covered with dust, and ab un- 
expected weight; and in handling it rather 
gingerly ib slipped from her fingers, and with a 
resounding bang fell on the floor, 

Mr. Holroyd, ntuch etartied, rapped out some- 
thing very like an oath, and Lioda, with many 
apologies, hurried down aud picked ‘up the book. 

As she lifted it a thick, unopened letter fell 
from between .the leaves, She cummed it over 
and examined it.rather curiously. 

It was addressed to Mr. Holroyd in a woman’s 
handwritiog—bandwriting faint with age; and 
no wonder, thought Linda when sbe looked ab 
the post- mark. 

It bore a London stamp, dated twenty years 
previously | : 

‘What are you doing!” asked the old man, 
pettishiy,. ‘Haven't you picked up that book 
yet, Mies Butterfingers?. Way dov't you come 
and rend instead of wasting your time over 
there }”’ 

“TJ have picked up something else, sir!” she 
answered, slowly, ‘a letter for you, which seems 
to have been mislaid for twenty years!” 

“ What nonsense ere you talking now?” he 
demanded, angrily, 


. Vm not talking anything but the» sober 
truth! A letter directed to you fell out of the 
backs. The postmark is London, 1865! See, 
feel it for yourself, air!” pudting it in his hand, 
“Th-has never been opened! It has been either 
hidden or misiaid |’ ‘ i 

The old man felt it suspiciously, and then tore 
ib open hastily... A thick folded sheet:was inside, 
atid a letter—-a short letter. 

«What is it?” he asked, holding: out both 
} with trembling fingers. “ An old bill or what?” 

"Tt appears to ke & copy of a certificate of 
marriage,” esid. Linda, ‘unfold’ng the thicker 
paper, and glancing over ft as she spoke, 
‘‘ between E ‘Delaforse and—-and Arabella 
Victoria Holroyd, epinster.’”” 

The old: man gave » stifled ory, and put his 
hand to his head. 

For nearly five minutes there waz i. dead 
allence, only broken by'*thé audden shifting of 
the, coals in the grate, and: the falling of the 
cinders, ‘ 

AtJlength Linda mustered vp courage to speak, 
and #aid, in a timid: voices- 

“ Sir, ehall I read you the letter 1." 

“ ¥es, read me the letter,” hei groaned, “Or, 
stop! I know it will give me pain; I cannot 
recall what is done now. What is the use of 
filling my mind with misery?! I am miserable 
enough! A childless, friendiess, blind old mani! 
Put the letter in the fire!” 

“Oh, Mr, Holroyd! ‘the poor letter that 
has been waiting to be read for twenty long 
years! I believe that itis from your daughter, 
sir.” 

“What do,you know about her?” he: de- 
manded, fiercely. ‘Who bas been jabberiag? 
Whot” 

"TI only koow that she is dead,” she answered, 
gently. “And 1am very sorry for you!’’ 

“Who asked for your sorrow? You have 
enough to-be sorry for yourself |’? he enarled,. 
“Put that letter in the fire at onda Do you 
hear me?” 

There was no mistaking his tone and the 
tnump of his stick on the floor, Linda was re- 
solved. to deceive him for once; he would. be 
so sorry soon, It was his way, and snatching 
up a circular that came that morning, she threw 
ip into the dre, where it cracked audibly. 

"Shall I read to yow now, sir?” she asked, 
after a pause, 

No answer. She looked at him, tears were 
silently rolling down his wrinkied:chreks, 

“Oh, Bella, Bellat” he murmured. ‘See 
what, your. pride and my pride made us 
suffer, If 1 had nobt-been hard and ‘stiff-neckead 
—if you, had not) been -headstrong and. stiff- 
necked—you would be here now, with iyou 
children round you; and I would be—what I 
shall never be sgain—a happy wan, without a 
burden on his mind! Why did I burn your 
letter now! Pride, pride! and who suffere? I 
do; ro one else, May, why did you listen to 
met Why did you do so mad an act at the 
bidding of a wicked old man? Why,:why did 
you burn wy-datghter’s letter?” 

‘*I did not burn if, sir,” she replied, rather 
neryously. ‘Only for once I have’ deceived 
you. I was certain you would be sorry, and I 
only pretended to put it ‘in the fire, It is here 
still,” 


Read ib! read it!". he said, in’ a broken 
voice; leaning his elbow on the arm~of his chair 
and covering his face with his bands, «which 
trembled visibly. 


‘* 2, Margor§ Terrace; Hammersmith, London, 
* November 30,” 


begau Linda, in a clear voice. 


“ My Dear Faraer,-— 

"Tam now a widow. My husband died 
yesterday; aod even you will be sorry to heer 
that he dicd of want, Yes, I believe that a few 
of. the dainties that’ are common in your rer- 
vants’ hali—aye, even the leavings of your ser- 
vants’ ‘table—would have prolonged, if they 
would not have saved, his life, 

_ “No one but Heaven knows the agony I bave 





suffered in sxeeirg all that was dearest to mo 
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on earth taken away by want In the midst of 
plenty. I have long thrown my pride to the 
winds, and begged. Yes, father, think of Ara- 
bella Holroyd, the proudest girl in the west, 
begging f her relations! I to Uncle 
Isaac and to others, but, in obedience to you, 
every door and every ear waa closed inst me, 

“I have written to you often, and silence is 
your euswer ; still I hope against hope—s#ill I 
write, but this will be my last letter. If this 
brings no reply I shall come and beg ia person— 
aye, if J have to walk all the way. But surely 
this appeal will not be in vain? Send me, at 
least, a few pounds, that your only child’s hus- 
band, the father of your grandchild, may not 
have a pauper’s funeral, 

“ Oh, hear me and pity mo, father, for I am 
well-nigh mad with grief and misery, and I feel 
that I om not long for this world, Nothing 
keeps me here, and I wish I were dead, only for 
my helpless infant. She is 9 beautiful child. 
Poor Eugene used to say she was like me—like 
what I was; and as you used to like me once, 
this likeness may bea passport to your favour 
for your litele granddanghter. 

‘Her name is May. Father, something tells 
me that she will soon be an orphan, and who fe 
she to look to but you, her own flesh and blood ? 
I have been a self-willed, disobedient daughter ; 
forgive me, father, and vee me in the dust at 
your feet. And oh! may the Almighty soften 
your heart, and deal with you as you deal with 
us! 

‘YT enclose my marriage certificate, It is the 
last drop of humiliation in my cup, to think that 
yow would deem iv necessary to see It with your 
own eyes, hold it with your own hands, Did 
you think your daughter Arabella—no I will not 
write—but I have been stung and taunted by 
Uncie Isaac before he closed his doors in my face, 
He may have believed it, or pretended to believe 
ft, for be is a bad man; but you—oh, father | 
could you ? , 

* Eugene was poor—it was his only fault. He 
was of noble family ; bo was the best and ten- 
derest of husbands, the most patient of safferers, 
Icould not write now calmly of him, with his 
cold, dead face upturned to Heaven—who judges 
all—were I not sure that I shall soon be with 
him! Oh, father! do not tura from ma now! 

“Tn days to come, when J am cold, and dead, 
you may be sorry; but even if you are deaf tc 
me, hear my appeal for little May! Neglect me} 
spurn me! but be good to her/ She is « true 
Holroyd—even to the crescent-shaped mole on her 
ehoulder! I stamp this letter with my very leat 
penny! If no help comes from you I must 
pawn the bed we sleep on, and my wedding-ring, 
for he shall never have a nameless grave, and a 
pauper’s coflia.—-Your miserable, heartbroken 
daughter, 

“ ARABELLA,” 


“P.§.—Do nob show this letter to anyone— 
above all to Uncle Isaac, After all, why not? 
Iam humbled to the dust, and the bitterness of 
death is past!” Linda concluded this wild, 
pathetic missive, and sat in silende--[n an awed 
silence, broken only by the old man’s soba--such 
sobs ! 


“Ib is a voles from the dead!” he said at 
lagt. ‘And, oh! how true her words! In days 
tw come, when [am cold and dead, you will be 
sorry! How came that letter to be lost, I 
wonder? Had I got it in time, what might not 
have happened? But my heart was very hard 


_ twenty years ago! Would I” have forgiven 


her ?” 
“T hope so, sir-—I believe so. It seems to 
me that that letter was hidden away on pur 


48. 

“Nol I was away, I was abroad. It was 
mislaid and lost,” 

“But I really think so, How could it have 
got to the top shelf of a high bookcase, and 
Me in the leaves of a book that fs never looked 
nto?” 

“Ab! Bab who could have done it?” 

“TI cannot guess, unless someone who had an 
interest in keeping you apart. Your next heir, 
perhaps,’ 





“No, no! Isaac is a good man; he was 
grieved about her! She never understood him— 
never |” ‘ 

*' And the child! What became of it!” asked 
Linda, abruptly. 

“Tt died,” he said, shaking his head. 

“Are you suro, or was it heareay? I have 
& queer kind of feeling that that child is alive.” 

“ May, if I could think that I would give 
fifty thousand pounds! I would lgive more—all 
I have!” 

“ Where did it die?’ 

“At her lodgings in London, Isaac went to 
see it at once.” 

* Bat had you any proof of its death?” 

‘No. I was very ill; I nearly died myself, 
but Isaac sald eo. He went to look after it; I 
gave him carte blanche, 16 died of teething.” 

So Mr, Isaac Holroyd said,” exclaimed Linda, 
rashly, 

“Yes ; and whatever he says is perfectly true. 
He was terribly cut up sbovt the whole thing, 
= affected; he has truly a tender heart! 

ell, now, I'll go to bed ; ring for Leech, May ; 
I feel greatly upset. Give me that letter and 
certificate—er, atay, lock them into my desk. 
Say nothing about them to anyone, not tell 
that you have seen a broken old man sobbing 
like a child! After all, I am in my second 
childhood !” 

“TI promise to keep everything as you de- 
aire, and vever epeak of It except to your- 
self,”’ a 

“Come, that will do. Give me your hand on 
it, Why, you havea hand like hers /—just like 
poor Bella's ; small and soft, and tender, After 
all, this must be nonsense, I am in my dobage ! 
May, remember that I am nothing bub a weak, 
broken-down, old pantaloon, full of crazy fancies! 
Bella’s hand, indeed! Why, she had a hand in 
ten thousand |” 


CHAPTER X, 


Decempszs, like March, came in like a lion— 
with storm, and sleet, and snow, The con- 
sequence of this was that Mra. Glubb was 
confined entirely to her bed, and that Jane, the 
deaf housemaid, Nan, and a tem help had 
a great deal to do, and did ib when and how 
they pleased, as they had no housekeeper over 
them, 

Linda, during ber walks, had made acqualut- 
ance with Miss Gaspard, the doctor’s sister, and 
found her o pleasant, lively girl, full of news 
(local news), and very fond of the sound of her 
own voice; Linda had nothing to do but listen, 
and look interested. 

“The Dacres were back,” this piece of in- 
formation Miss Gaspard pointed out, as she over- 
took Iinda tramping through the snow to the 
post-office, “She and her brother had dined 
there yesterday.” 

*€ And what are they like ?’’ inquired Linda, 

"Old Mr. Dacres le much as he was, Tom 
says he is stout, with » reddish face, and very 
white hair and moustache ; he has a loud, hearty 
voloe, and {s rather pleasant,” 

“And Mrs, Dacres?” 

“Oh! she is as young as her stepson. She 
was beautifully dressed—-too much dressed—in a 
dress of real Mechlin laca, and pale blue crape— 
one of Worth’s confections. She has a beautiful 
soft white skin, quantities of red-gold hafr, small, 
pale eyes, and aot a good feature in her face 
She is very haughty, stares hard, and scarcely 


| epeaks, and she is frightfully extravagant, they 


say. After all, she was ouly a governess he 
picked up abroad, so why should she give herself 
these alrs? Perhaps you ll be doing the same 
some day!” concluded Miss Gaspard, with a 
giggte. 

“Perhaps,” assented Linda, with a merry 
laugh. ‘Perhaps I shall always be a gover- 
ness,” 

“They are going to see a great deal of com- 
pany, I hear, and the house ia full of servants, 
They have an Italian valet and two Italian 
nurses, They say that Mr. D.cres is very 
anxious to make up a match between Mias 
Cotton, the rich Manchester girl, and bis son, 





Captain Dacres. They met the Cottons abroad. 
Miss Cotton is a very « but 


tidious, 

‘* What is he like?” said Linda, repeating this 
question for the third time. z 

“ Very handsome—like the old Dacres in the 


really nasty raps on the knuckles In the most 
polite way in id 
not sure that I am not a little afraid of bim.” 

“Tell me some more about him?” 
Linda, 

“More! Well you must not become interested, 
you know, for he fs really booked for Mi 
Cotton, He must marry an heiress, for all 1 
Squire’s real estate, except the bare land, are 
going to young Mra. Dacres and her family. It’s 
rather hard, is it not ? 

“ Very hard, indeed |” 

** His regiment is in India—a ca’ 
He hae been there for years—five, {— 
ands, Hel good deal selon X tibey sb 
sick leave. Heilsa cy ; 
he will rouse up when there's a thaw, and he can 
an He is a horseman, I 


rs 
a 


believe he would hunt day night if he could, 
And talk of tS a ae Cotton and 
her companion at the post-office driving a sleigh !” 


t 

Sure enough, right before the door, a very 
smart sleigh was drawn up, with furs and jing- 
ling bella, and prancing ponies, and the usual 
paraphernalia of a stylish turn out, 

In the sleigh sat a very small lady In a tight 
velvet jacket, and a red hat. She had er 

a 


dark eyes, ruddy cheeks, a short nose, 

meta, eae oak ag Sk, ie ae 
way down the street. Beside her sat paid 
companion, a plain girl, a woman of thirty, stout 


mornin : 
latter. ‘‘ Whata day for walking! Who's this 


“ Miss May, Miss Cotton, Mr, Holroyd’s reader 
and companion,” returned Miss Gaspard, 

‘Hal ha! hat How do you like being com- 
panion to a gentleman, Miss May? Something 
new, eh? He's as croas as two sticks, isn’t he H— 
a regular old d ed 

“T like Mr. Holroyd!” sald Linda, stoutly. 
“He has been ey kind to me!” 

*T wonder why? If he had been able to see 
you I could uuderstand it; but as he can’t! 
don’t make it out, Gordon Holroyd is pcosany 
for Christmas, and he has the use of his eyes, 
can assure you. Don't let him get to the blind 
side of you, Miss May, whateveryou do, Gordon 
is such a bad boy—such a flirt, Keep your eye 
on him! Keep him in order!” and with a 
shriek of laughter st her own wit, Miss Cotton 
whipped up her ponies, and flew down the street 
at ® breakneck pace, scattering half a dozen 
snow: balling urchins. 

“So that’s Miss Cotton!” exclaimed Linda. 
“She may be good-natured, but——” 

“ But—you would not care about marrying her 
if you were a man; not even for her two 
hundred thousand pounds? I hear it’s great fun 
to eee her and Captain Dacres one 
80 noisy and outspoken, the other so refined and 
reserved! She is really very much in love with 
him. The advances with regard to the alliance 
came from her side of the house ; but, somehow, 
I don’t believe it will 3 come off |” 

“ Are they engaged ; 

“Tam not quite certain, but I belleve so. At 
any rate, there is an understanding, Now I 
think of it, there was-a ring dn her engaged 
finger 1” 

° Many girls wear that who are not engaged at 
all. Ido,” said “because it happens to 
fit,” showing a shabby little hair ring on her 
third finger. : : Ma 

Where did you get that queer old thing * 
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“To Miss Mee’s workbox. Miss Mee was the 
old lady with whom I lived all my life. Well, 
here we are at the lodge, and I must say good- 


bye. 
m Oh! do stop a moment, or I'll walk a bit of 
the way a avenue with you. -I have been 


so busy talking about the Dacres and Cottons, 
that 1 quite forgot & question I wished to ask 
you ly.” 


“ And what is that” said Linda, emiliog into 
her companion’s solemn visage, ‘‘ My age}"’ 

* No, no, yg ype serious, 1 want 
to know-—-and now, do me the truth, and 
don’t fence with me, or put me off.” 

‘* Well, what do you want to know?” 

“I wish to know if you have seen any- 
thing #” 

Seen anything!"’ echoed her companion, 
‘Of course I have! I have seen quantities of 
things.” 

“You know very well what I mean!” said 
the other, irritably. ‘‘ Have you seen anything of 
the ghost? Have you seen the Brown Lady?” 

“Nob I. I have never seen anything worse 
than myself, as the saying goes.”’ 

“ Oh, I'm not so sure of that !” returned Miss 
Gaspard, fn & tone of disappointment. ‘* You 
see Mrs, Glubb every day, don’t you? She is a 

deal worse than yourself. She is ao 
horrid cold woman.” 

* At any rate, she is nob a ghost |” 

"No, not that; but she sees them, and knows 
all about them. I wonder how it is you have 
never come across them. I can’t make it out at 
all; and you have been heresix months ! ” 

‘* What fs there to come across?” 

“Well, for one thing, there is the Brown Lady, 
a host in herself ; then there's a black cab; then 
there’s the ‘thing ’ thab coughe, and something 
else that sighs, and they say that Arabella walks 
too, besides a lot of others,” 

‘*T don’t believe in any of them—cat, cough, 
or — 1” said Linda, resolutely. 

“Oh! Well, all I say to you is the mystic 
word, wait, You never go near the east wing, 
you say?” 

“Never. It’s shut up; no one ever enters it,” 

“The Brown Lady lives there, and that’s the 
reason.” 
en And who is the Brown Lady? or who was 
she g* 

"They say she was a Mrs. Holroyd, who lived 
in the reign of George the Second, and who 
er herself in a fit of jealousy in the east 

ig.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Linda. “Well, I shall 
take care, better care than ever, to keep clear of 
the east wing.” 

“That may ob avail you much,” returned 
Miss Genpatd, triumphantly. “The east wing 
may come to you. I am really longing for you 
to see something. I am dying to talk to some- 
one who bas actually seen the Brown Lady. 
Well, good-bye for to-day! I can’t come any 
further.” And, with a wave of her muff, she 
burried off, 

(To be continued.) 








Few are aware that by a special Act of Par- 
lament passed at the close of the Peninaular 
War, the children and direct male descendants of 
the officers who fought in that memorable 
struggle have the privilege of opening a public- 
house in any part of the United Kingdom. with- 
out any licence whatever, with the exception of 
the City’s boundaries, 


In the neighbourhood of the Bermudas the sen 
is extremely transparent, so that the fishermen 
can readily ese the horns of lobsters protruding 
from their hiding-places in the rocks ab consider- 
able depths, To entice the crustaceans from 
these. crannies they tie a lot of snails in a ball 
and dangle them in front of the cautious lobster. 
When he grabs the ball they haul bim up. 
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THROUGH MUCH TRIBULATION, 


(Continued from page 561.) 


“T’ve not been 8 good wife—you musb not 
interrupt me, Alfred—but all my petulance and 
comp! have been patiently borne by my dear 
husband, Now the end is so near I realise how 
geet fe hs Be me, and how little I have 

that goa I did not marry him 

becauee I loved ] (I was honest_enough to tell 
him that), but I wag afraid people would 
it to me as @ disappointed aud a broken- 
woman, knowing that I had loved and 

been cruelly deceived by a gentleman. When he 
grew tired of me, and sald he had never 
intended more than a flirtation with me, I 
think that all there was in me of gentleness and 
womanliness was chan to bitterness and 
hatred of his class, (‘So in a fit of pique I 
pe wages my ne ye but oh! I have privet 

m happy—{ have pot done my duty to — 
and I have beeu pas’ be of his love for 


Poppy.” 

"Ma dear, mamma, dear |” cries the weep- 
{ug girl ; “ spare yourself; do not heap up reproach 
upon reproach |” ae 

** Hush,” tly, “let me finish my story. 
When my girl was born,” now them 
collectively, ‘I vowed to keep her from the 
misery which had befailen me, and until lgst year 
I succeeded. Then Mr. Rithdale came amongst 
us sorely againat my will, and all happenéd as’ I 

ated to rons ehh and dain at 
at oppy’s ty " 
and she—she Pres tr to love him,” 

The girl flings herself upoa her knees. 

** Have pity, mamma | . atic 

Herbert takes one forward step, pauses, 
and Felix, groaning, hides his face. 

“T watched them often when they thotight they 
were slone, and pondered how I should part them. 
I thought Mr. Rithdale, being a. would 
soon forget, but I know my child’s heart better 
than to suppose she would change unless I taught 
her to believe him false, So I laboured to destroy 
their mutual trust. 

“ T saw Felix loved Poppy, and knowing his good 
heart | longed to see her safely married to him, I 
thought this would be easily accom ed when 
once the lovers were separated. chance I 
prayed for soon came. Poppy went to spend a 
few hours with her godmother, and when she was 
gone I called Mr, Rithdale into the sitting-room, 
and with many expressions of told him I had 
reason to believe he loved my child. He ‘inter- 
rupted me, saying he ought to have spoken’ te 
Mr. Garnet, and intended doing so, but he had 
walted, because at times from Poppy’s manner he 
thought she did not return his love.” 

The girl still kneels with hidden face, and 
Herbert stands locking down. miserably upon 


her. 

"I said I nauch regretted to give him pain, 
bat Poppy was only trifling with him, that she 
was already e to Felix, but owing to her 
youth her father would not allow it to be publicly 
known,” 

“Ob, mamma! mamma!” and then Poppy 
pauses, lest she shall reproach. the dying 
womsn, 

“Let me end it quickly, I am growing faint. 
His pride rose at once, and he declared he would 
not stay in Drewmlnster avother hour. -I 
hastened his departure, because I feared if Poppy 
returned before he left an explanation might 
ensue, and my plan be frustrated. All succeeded 
as 1 wished, but I could not die with the memory 
of this jie upon my consclenee, Poppy, forgive 
me? Oh! all of you forgive me, although I do 
nob deserve so great a klodness at your 
hands |” . 

The girl lifts herself, and kisses the pallid 
face. 


“*Dear;” she sobs, ‘you did all for my good, 
as you believed.” 
hen Herbert speaks. 
** As Heaven is my judge, I freely forgive 
you ; but,” he mutters under his breath, "io is 
hard,” 





Pp abeals out to the landing with bim. 

«Dey to forget the bitter things I have sald, 
and pardon the cruel thoughts I had of you! 
We can part friends now.” 

He looks at her with s world of agony 
his eyes. “Must we part, knowing the truth? 
on love! love! ” and he stretches his hands 
to her, 

With a little, low, bitter sob ahe shrinks back 
from him. But he ie mad with love and grief 


s 


them silent. Her head fs on his breast; her 
clinging about his necks She feels the 
mad hea of his heart beneath her ear, and 


" Good-bye,” she says, and her voice sounds 
far away. * Heaven with you In all your 


draws gently from him; puts him a» 
firmly, with oie hands that not reSintre 
now, 

Then he downstairs blindly, staggering 
like coniinnh with much wine, and she creeps 
back to her mother’s room and sits throughout 
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pleads, “Kies me, husband— Poppy, 
aflent for evermore, ‘ 


a 


a * 
funeral fs over, and Poppy stands alone in 
tting-room, which looks sv desolate, bereft 
mother’s presence. She looks out from 
window upon the fragrant, fower-filled garden, 


h wide, tearless, w 
Love and grief hate Soeieal Masta to rob 


ry 


eg SF 
oe 


her of brightness, to her strength, and steal 
the bloom from her to Ae $ and yet Folix, enber- 
ang beg room nolselessly, 

n 


happiest day. 
He, too, is changed. There are curious little 
lines about his mouth and on his brow, and his 
eyes tell their own story of constant pain and 
constant conflict. 

"Poppy !”—and st the sound of his kindly 
voice the girl turns to him, a faint welcoming 
emile op her lips,-— 

“TI did not hear you enter, Felix.” 

He comes and stands beside her, puta an arm 
about her, and she has schooled herself so well to 
Cosah Rye foe singers aggre ata 

lifts ber clear eyes to him, “ What is it, 
Felix! Does iy ae z. 

“No; but I do, It is time we understood 
each other, dear.” 

She begins to tremble, and her voice is not 
quite steady, as she says, “Tell me what you 
mean ; if—if you have any cause for complaint I 
will try to remedy it. Felix, you will believe you 
are vary dear to me, and I wish to do my duty 
towards you always,” 

* But you love Rithdale best 1” 

She droops her head, 

“ That feeling, too, I will strive to conquer. I 
am your promised wife, and I will not fail you. 
Perhaps—perhaps, when we are married, I shall 
love you as you deserve aud as you wish.” 

“Then you aré still ready to be my wife?” 
but there is no note of exultation in his voice. 

“ You, Felix ;” and once again she is calm, 

“ When will you come to me? We need not 
walt until I have made a name ; I have sufficient 
for our needs,”’ 

"TI will come when you choose; I leave all 

ga to you.” 

* Will you ssy this day month ?” 
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“Tt is very early, but ft shall be as you wish ; 
and Heaven grant I may make you happy, 
bacattae—because of your goodness,” 

‘You have anewered as I hoped you would.” 
How hueky his voice has grown ; how white of 
face he is ; how wild of eye! “It makes mo & 
better man to know how noble a woman I have 
loved ; but Poppy-—Poppy, I-will not let you 
sacrifice yourself ; now aud here I give you back 
your promise, You are free—free to bless him 
with your love,” : 

‘* Felix,” she erfes out, “oh! my dear, you 
forget yourself,” 

“Ttde my joy to lose myself in you; we are 
once more friends: only ; but kiss me once, for 
dear love's sake, and because as yet my heart is 
very sore,” 

She lays her soft clifeek to his; she has never 
loved or honoured him-so well as now; he feels 
her teare, he hears her sighs, and tries to epeak 
cheerfully for her sake, 

"The day will-come, my dear, when I shall 
remember this hour patulessly, when I shall» be 
glad I set you fres ; and my life is too fall of 
work te be spoiled by vain regrets,” and so with 
8 kiss he leaves her, 

She-sinks upon the couch, and covering her 
face, weeps pitying tears for hia ;' she is so full of 
grief-for his grief that she does not thiok what 
freedom means for her 

Once raore the door is opened, and (his time 
the voice which epeaks her name thrills her, 
drives all her body’s blood to her heart. 
Herbert goes to hor, kneels beside the couch, and 
goutly drawing her hande from her face, kisses 
her. 

**Dear,”’ he says, '' Fellx has sent me to you. 
I cannot yet say all that is in my heart, becaues 
it seems hard his Inss should be my gain, that 
She foundations of my -happiness must bo laid 
vpon his misery. . But you will believe now I love 
you, that all my harshnés$ was assumed, 
to bide my too great passion for you, and 
becwuse I thought you so very—very fales, I was 
to llame ; I should have eteyed and questioned 
you as to the truth of what I heard, but my pride 
and ny love alike were sorely wounded.” 

“(nh | say no more of thab dreadful time,” 
Poppy cries, and her arme steal about his neck, 
her soft cheek is pressed to his. “ Herbert,” 
she whispers, coyly, as if she finds it strange to 
address him so familiarly, “are you quite— 
quite ‘sure you won't be sorry for this one 
day?” 

"Sorry | Ab, love!" catching her closer, “IT 
shall be glad to the end of my life, that you have 
given yourself to me.” 

** Bat I am not your equal, and once you 
said ib ie foolish for a man to marry out of his 
own rank,” 

"So it is, asa rule, but not when the woman 
is refined, and beautiful, and as good as she is 
beautiful.” 

She blushes brightly. “Don’t ‘latter me,” 
she says; then adds wistfully, “ Poor—poor 
Felix | - I feel as though I have sinned against 
him.” 

* And T too. . His honest, sad face will haunt 
me always, and be the one cloud over my hap- 
piness,”’ 

Later on the girl steals into the “ office,” 


Felix is sittiog, with his head between his hands, | 
| or its equivalent,” he mused, “If Pauline had 


in an attitude of despondency ; she pauses beside 
him. 

** Dear Felix,” she says, softly, and hearing her 
voice he looks up, amiling faintly, “it makes 
me wretched, to know I have brought trouble 
upon you who have always been more good to 
me than I deserve.”’ The tears stand in her 
lovely ‘eyes, aud seeing this, the young man clasps 
her hands in his,— 

**Do not fret about that,” he answers, his 
honest face flushing, and his voice a little husky. 
**T shall live it down ; and if you will always 
give me your friendship I shall be & proud and 
happy man, Dear, when he has ralsed you to 
his own ravk don’b quite forget ope whose 
proudest hour will be thatjin which he can do 
you a service,” 

*'Ob! my friend, my brother,” knesling: at 
his feet, her sweet face uplifted to his, “we 
shall forget you only when life is ended, and 


\ 


never—never. cease to jameat that our joy Is your 
pain.” 
. * * . * 

Five years have come and gone, bringing with 
them many changes, Melody, as beautiful and 
gentle as in the eariy days of her girlhood, reigns 
at “‘The Hollow’ supreme; the idol of her 
husband, the dear playfellow, companion, and 
comforter of her two children. Through Herbert's 
efforts a reconciliation was effected between her- 
self avd her father almost iromediately after ber 
return to Cumbergate ; and when her first child 
was born Mr. Berthold evinced a pride in and a 
love for her which was as delightful as it was 
new. 

Poppy’a “lines” have, indeed, “fallen in 
pleasant places,” for her husband is her lover 
still, and both In country and town pretty Mrs. 
Rithdale is liked and admired. Her talent is the 
talk of society, for she has written a very clever 
book on architecture, in which labour her father 
gave his willing help, and Herbert is not a little 
proud of the name she has made for herself, 

When they were married he begged Mr. 
Garnet to share their home, but he replied, " No ; 
I could not be happy away from the *' office,’ but 
I shall be glad to visin you now and again.’ So 
he and Felix, with Edward Landor, lived on at 
the old house, not unhappily, although they 
missed Poppy’s bright presence sorely. Just one 
closing stene, and then the story is told. 

A merry party at a country house, Thornton 
and Melody Blake, with their young hopeftls ; 
Herbert,. Poppy, and the eon and heir, “ Felix,” 
whoiseurely the most wonderfa! child in Christen- 
dom ; Messieurs Berthold and Garnet, 

The grown-up folks are laughingly watching 
the gambols of the children upon the level lawn ; 
a figure avpears in the distance, and Master Felix 
rushes forward with a shout; “Uacoo Felix— 
Cacoo Felix!” ‘Eyre catches hira up, tosses him 
high In the air, then putting him down again 
croases to Herbert and Poppy. 

“ Wish me joy,” he says, “I have persuaded 
Daley White to be my wife, and am as happy 
as any man can be, and live,” 

‘Oh, Feliz, Iam so glad—we are so glad ;” 
and with a joyous laugh he clasps the wife's right 
aud the husband's lefp hand in his ; and Herbert 
says, “ Heaven grant, dear friend, your happ!l- 
nees may be as complete and lasting as mine ;” 
and Poppy lookd up into those dear brown eyes 
with a sigh of satisfied love. 


(vH8 END. ] 
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CHAPTER XL—(continued.) 


“I must, of course, comply with his desire,” 
Denis Connor returned ; “ but it seems & very 
poor return for so magnificent a gift.” 

"I do not know what else you can do, sir,”’ re- 
plied the man. 

Denis Connor watched the ring long and 
thoughtfully when he found himself alone, 

“The service I rendered him needed no money 


gone over that precipice life’ would have been 
over for me.” 

Had honest Denis Connor been better’ ac- 
quainted with precious gems he would have seen 
that there was not a pure glitter to the stone 
which he supposed was a priceless gem. He did 
not know that there was such a thiog as paste, so 
cleverly got up as to deceive even experts, How 
was he to know that this be@utiful: flashing ring 
was one of them! ‘With much pride he wore it 
down to the dinnur-table. There were two who 
watched eagerly— Maurice Fairfax, from the ‘far 
end of the table, and Pauline, who sat opposite 
him. The moment the girl's eyes fell upon the 
ill-fated rivg the colour left her face. 

Fairfax had shown it to her only the day 
before, saying that it had just been sent to him 
from London, remarking that it was too small 





She could have picked {tout among a thousand, 
the setting was 80 unique. 

Denis Connor's’ bravery was pted by 
mercenary motives! The heart in her boson® 
grew cold as ice. She had been learning to care 
for him, and this was how it had ended! Her 
disappointment was so great that she had little 
to say during the meal. She treated’ Denis 
Connor with just such pride as she had firet 
shown to him when he came to Castle Royal. 
And this change in Pauline’s demeanour pained 
and puzzled him exceedingly, especially after what 
had just transpired, as she an ab him 
because, fo the first momenv'in which he had 
saved her he had dared hold her to bis throbbing 
heart !—-becauae the tears of joy, which he could 
hot restrain, welled up to his eyes, overflowed, 
and splashed down upon the little trembling 
hands that clung to hivy! ~ * 

Hé interpreted it in one way—now thab the 
danger was over, and she was again, she 
did not wish him ‘to take credit for saying ber 
life, 

‘* T will reepect her unspoken wish,” he thought, 
choking back the bitter sigh that rove’ to ‘his 


lips. 

Mr, Stanford made up for hie daughter's 
silence by overWhelming his young secretary with 
kindness, He said to himself that he had never 
discovered, up to the last few days, what a jewel 
he had in his young secretary. He would make 
an excellent partner, and work devotedly for his 
interests, ; 

The young secretary was gratefal for the old 
raillionaire’s evident liking ; but his heart was 
pitifully heavy: All his kindaess mattered 
little to Denis if Pauline did not care for hia, 
How mad he had beén to hope after the state- 
ment Maurice Fairfax had made—that he was 
betrothed to Pauline. Fairfax knew the thoughts 
that were fisshing through his mind, and with 
subtle cunning he addressed his conversation 
almost entirely to Pauline. : 

She was in duty bound'to answer. He got up 
laughs so adroitly that even Pauline, who was 
innocent of his purpose, could not refrain from 
joining in the merriment, 

The young secretary left the table in a more 
perturbed state of mind than he had been in for 
many & long day. 

That evening he did not come to the drawing- 
room as usual. He said to himself that he could 
not endure seeing Pauline and her lover at the 
piano or looking over the drawings. é 

He had scarcely seen Ethel Hope and Jessie 
Bel! at the table. Their chatter was irksome to 
him. He went directly to his own room, Hs 
wae desperately homesick and lonely. 

Maurice Fairfax had. nod, mentioned to him 
when the wedding was to take place, but he pre- 
sumed they were to be married soon. . He could 
not endure witnessing it, 

He ssid to himself, that he would ask Mr. 
Stanford for leave of absence, and not return 
until it had expired... He would go home to his 
father and his poor old mother, they would 
comfort him, but they would never know that he 
had brought home a broken heart In his bosom. 
At thatp moment he was. startled by a knock at 
the door. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Tue knock was repeated somewhat hastily; and 
in answer to his ‘‘ Come in,” one ‘of the servants 
entered with a message from Mr, Stanford that 
he hoped his young secretary would nob absent 
himeeilf from the, drawing-room. 

There was nothing .clse to do but to say that 
he would be down directly, 

‘67 suppose muep face the torture,” he said, 
gloomily, to himself ; adding aloud: ‘Say that 
‘I will be down shortly.” ot 

Ib was with great reluctance that he descended 
the stairs and entered the drawing room. As he 
had surmised, Pauline was at the piano and 
(Maurice Fairfax was bending over her. He 
could have struck him down, the sight marae 

im so. By a great effort he; controlled 
oti 
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Mr. Vonnor,” said the old sliver » “Lam 
almost out of the knack of playing lately.” 

“J am very sorry to disappofat you, sir,” said 
the young secretary, “ but I do not play cards. I 
do not know‘one card from the other.” 

“Do not play. cards? Why, how isa that?” 
echoed Mr. Stanford, “Why, you have missed 
the greatest pleasure of the nge, ’Pon my word, 
you're the first man I ever met who doesn’ play 
cards.” 

For a moment Denis Oornor looked down 
healtatingly, then he raised \. head, slowly, 
and said, frankly,— > oghe 3 

‘When I was quite a lad I had a conversation 
with my mother one day which shaped the course 
of my after life, She was quiteill. She called 
me to her bedside when I returned home from 
school, She held out her thin, wasted hand to 
mo, saying solemnly,— 

\ coemndaiiaiietee ania, ides I want to have 
a little talk with, yd 

“ hence a co! 

« ¢ Denis,’ sald, ina very gentle voice, ‘I 
have been thinking about you all day.’ 

“Have you, mother?’I asked, wondering 
why she looked at me so solemnly, 

“* Yes,’ shé answered ; ‘I have been thinking 
what you would ever do if Lwere taken away 

nt ea iggest such 4 thing. her,’ I 

a au, such 8 » mother,’ I an- 
swered, distressedly ; ‘ib grieve: me,’ I said, 
covering my face with my hands, ? 

She pald no heed to my remark, but wend on 
musinglyy== =. 

‘** As you grow older you will face many pit- 
falls, many dangers, such as come in the lives of 
most young men, It will take a wiee man 
to pass through’ these unscathed, You are a 
wise boy, but wiser boys than you have fallen by 
the wayside. There are steps which lead to these 
pitfalis, Of these I wieh to epeak, J want you 
to promide me, my boy, that, come what may 
through Hfe, you will never touch wine or cards, 
By abstaining from theee you wil) avoid the gay 
companions who lin them, Have I made it 
clear to you, Denis? Whether I recover or 
whether I do not, the. promise: I exact from you 
taust be lasting ahd gacredly kept, Do you 
promise me, Denis} ’ 

"*T gave her the promise which she exacted of 
me, SS ae blees her ! ‘but -I have 
never sorry) for the promise which I gave 
her then andthere. I have held it »weo 

Mr, Stanford held out his hand, 

“I respect you warmly, young man, for telling 
the truth thie matter,” he said. 

There was an audible snigger from Maurice 
Fairfax, which made the young secretary’s face 
flash and then turn pale; bub he appeared not 
to heed it, 

Nota word had escaped Pauline, and despite 
the fact that hor attention appeared to be else- 
where, there were great tears trembling on her 
jong, dark lashes, It was this which had so 
annoyed Fairfax. He heard him remark sotio 
voce to Pauline, — 

“ Your father’s secretary would have us belleve 
that he is a.goody.goody Sunday-echool boy, The 
story he tella is quite old, however, Ihave heard 
scores of fellows ‘tell it.. Im fact, when one of 
the boys is dead broke and some companion asks 
him to play cards for the clgars, it’s customary to 
answer, ‘I promised my mamma that I wouldn't 
play cards or drink wine.’ That olways settles 
the matter, as it is considered a significant way of 
saying he is out of cash, He knows that I know 
the joke, but your father and self, as well as the 
young Indies over yonder, are ignorant of ite 
origin, Did you see his face flush when I laughed! 
Upon iny word, your father’s young secretary is 
as clever rogue as one would wish to xce, He 
eb a have been an actor, he plays his part so 
well.” , 

_ Pauline tried to speak, bub no word fell from 
her lips, 

Jeasie and Ethel, her friends, were silent spec- 
tators of the scene, y 

“ You will join me in a game of backgammon, 
I suppose?” eaid the old gentlemaa, 

Uo this Danis readily acquiesced, 

“'T shall only be too pleased,” he returned, 

{t was indeed rather prosy, but the young seo- 











retary endured it for several hours on a stretch 
with the utmost good humour, 

‘* Why, you are capital at backgammon!” ha 
crled. *' Now that I have discovered it, Mr. 
Oonnor we shall have a game every evening.” 

A groan almost broke from Denia’s lips bub 
he would not give voice to it. If the old gentle- 
man found such pleasure in ib, he could not find 
it-in his heart to refuse him, 

The next fortnight which followed was bub a 
repetition of the days that had gone on before. 
Despite Pauline’s annoyance, Maurice Fairfax's 
attentions became more marked than ever. 

“TI ghall have to stop that at all evente,” 
thought Fairfax, as he watched the old silver 
king and his young secretary. 

The chance was soon to be afforded hin. 

Maurice Fairfax was a perfect trickster. He 
had implored Pauline to forget that he had dared 
to love her, saying that !f she only allowed him 
the opportunity of being near for a few weeks 
longer, he would not ubter one word of love. He 
was her father’s guest. How could she say 
“nay” to this request | 

“Taccept your promise that you will never 

another word upon this subject which has 
been so distasteful;” ans i 

He appeared to be very grateful even for this 
slight concession, Daring the few weeks which 
he remained under that roof he would make 
things tell, he told himself grimly. 

Although Mr, Stanford seemed to be paying no 
attention to the manver in which matters were 
going on with the young folks, he was nob so 
blind but that he noticed his young secretary's 
devotion to bis beautiful young daughter. f 

One morning he f Mra, Peters alone in 
the conservatory, and he hailed the »pportunity 
with delight to have a little talk with her on the 
subject, ; 

** She is a woman of the world, and will under- 
stand these matters much better than I do,” he 
thought. But he was at loss how to broach the 


subject to her, 
She saw at once the troubled expression 
something to ssy to 


pee his face that he 
er. 

"Mrs, Peters,” he began at. length, "I have 
had a pressing Invitation froma» friend of mine 
in London for Pauline to go and apend a few 
weeks with his daughter. My friend further 
suggests that it must be very lonely for her here, 
and those words seb} me to thinking of it, Do 
you think it so very dull and lonely for her, Mrs. 
Peters? I have led such a busy life that such a 
thing had never occurred to me, I suppose that 
she had quite as much amusement as any other 
young girl, perhaps more,” 

** Yes, and so she has,” declared Mra, Peters 
promptly. “Why, the girl is as happy as the 
day is long. Of course you will do as you think 
best ; but in my opinion it is certainly not very 
wise to allow a young girl to go off by herself to 
visit girl friends, One never knows what mischief 
she will get into, Why, she might fall in love 
and marry some one, without so much as saying 


had feared from the firat. 





come out without a pound of his month’s hard 
earnings.” 

The old silver king’s brows darkened. 

"ZT bad @ suspicion of that kind,” he said. 
‘© He is not like his father in any particular, fb 
seéms to me.” 

Some one called Mrs, Peters at that moment. 
She responded quickly to the summons, leaving 
Mr, Stanford with the question still unanswered 
in which he was so rouch interested. 

He was about to return to the house, when he 
was overtaken by the very person they had been 
discussing —Fairfax himself, 

“T am very glad to find you alone, Mr, Stan- 
ford,” he said, flushingalittie, ‘II would like 
to have a little talk with you if you would listen 
to me.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Stanford, with courtesy, 
for which he wa: especially noted. 

Although he had given the young man permie- 
sion to speak, he seemed in no hurry to begin. 
Together they walked along In silence until they 
had almost reached the broad verandah, 

**T am at a loss to know how to begin so impor- 
tant a subject as I have in my mind. TI have 
something to tell you which I fear may. be rather 
disagreeable news for you, and the person who 
brings unpleasaut news is ever afterwards‘ asso- 
clated with it, though no greater error-could ever 
be made. You are my father’s dearest friend, 
and therefore [ feel called upon to speak, though 
ve I have to say may be very unpleaeantly re- 
celved,” 
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said, 

“'That’s very true ; but the old, familiar faces 
do not strike a girl's faucy like the new ones 
which spring suddenly upon her view.” 

“TI suppose you refer to young Fairfax?’’ said 
the old silver king, quietly. 

** Yos ; I had him in view when I epoke,” she 
returned, quietly ; ‘and I will add that I do 
not approve of him,” 

‘Why not?” asked Wilfrid Stanford curious 
toknow whether she had formed the same opinion 
as he had, 

She hesitated a momont, then she answered 
slowly: 

“Any man who devotes himself to your 
daughter in the parlour and flirts with the maids 
in the hallway, is by no means a safe companion 
for Pauline, 16 would be a sorry day if she feil iu 
love with him. ' He is not the man to be trusted, 
I hear reports, too, that he plays cards late at 
night down in the village, and many a miner has 


" Why, she has no end of admirers here,” he | 
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‘You are speaking in Innuendoes, Mc, Falr- 
fax,” sald the elder man, a trifie impatiently. 
**Suppose you break into the subject at once, 
without farther preamble, Certainly that ls the 
beet way.” 

“You have such utter confidence in the man 
of whom I am about to speak that it makes my 
task an unusually hard one. I have a startling 
atory to tell you. A terrible murder has been 
= and the murderer is beneath your 
roof,” i 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Mr. Stanrorp stared at Maurice Fairfax aos 
though he did not comprehend what he had 
asid, 

**Tt is quite true,” repeated Maurice Fair 
fax—‘‘a murder has been committed down in 
the village, and the murderer is beneath your 
oof,” 

* You astound me, sir!” gasped the silver king ; 
‘sorely I have not heard you aright |” 

“T spoke quite plainly, sir,” remarked Fairfax. 
"T felt it my duty to bring the intelligence to 

ou at once.” 

“Who is the person accused?” he demanded. 
“Every employé about the place I have had 
here for years. I could nov believe, only upon the 
most convincing proof, that any one of them 
would be capable of a crime such as you charge 
hira with.” 

“Ts there not one who has not been in your 
employ for yearai—one whom you trust im- 


as be listened, This was the story he was going 
down to the village to tell. Ah! if he could but 
prevent it—keep him from gofng to the village at 
any cost, There had been another subject of more 
viral Importance to himself that he had intended 
to discuss that day ; but this was neither the 
time nor place for {t. Swill, the more he turned 
the subject over in his mind, the more {tb occurred 
to him that procrastination was certainly the thief 
of time, 

‘*T am sorry you are so disturbed over the 
matter, sir,” he said at length; “but there is 
another affair of much more moment to us which 
{ would like to discuss,” 

** You can speak out,”’ sald Mr, Stanford ; “ we 
have a long ride before us,” 

“T fear,” said the young man, “that I shall 
soon have to bring my pleasant visit to a 
close,” 

"Ab, indeed!” said Mr. Stanford, feeling 
remarkably glad to hear this. ‘* Well, I hope 
we have made your stay among us pleasant.” 

** Almost too pleasant, sir,” murmured 
F'sirfax, ‘‘I¢ I bad but known that you had 
@ daughter, sir, and one so good and charming as 
Pauline, I would not have come here.” 

“ Hereafter, in giving an invitation to a male 
friend to epend a few weeks at my home, I will 
not fail to mention the fact, thanks to your 
suggestion.” 

* But, my dear sir, do not treat me so sarcas- 
tically,” said the young man with much con- 
sternation. 

“T certainly had not Intended doing so,” re- 
marked the old gentleman, 





plicitly without knowing anything of his ante- 
cedents} Stop and think! ” 

“The only person in my employ who has not 
been with me for years is my young secretary, 
and, of course, it is out of the quesifon to connect 
him with any such crime,” 

Fairfax wae diecreotly silent, and his silence 
was more annoying than any words could have 
been. 

“Where is the proof the extraordinary state- 
ment you make!” The old silver king uttered 
the words io a tone of great annoyance. 

* There was a young and pretty girl, a miner’s 
daughter, found dead an hour since in a clump of 
bushes that skirt the village. She was lash seen 
in the company of your private secretary. He was 
addressing her in tones of anger, and the girl was 
weeping. Dozens of people passed them by. I 
juet heard the news as I came throvgh the 
village, and I made all haste to inform you of the 
amazing story. Within a few moments’ time the 
sheriff will be here,” 

The old silver king turned quickly on his heel. 
Upon what straws do human lives cling. 

“ Jim,” he ealled to the coachman, who was 
passing, “pub the team to my light carriage. I 
shal] drive down to the village ab once, You 
can accompany me, if you like, Mr. Fairfax.” 

He was in a quandary for a few moments as 
to how Mr. Stanford received the news. Nor 
did he learn until he had entered the carriage 
with him and they were well on their way to the 


age. 

“Upon what slight evidence a man’s life can 
hang!" exclaimed Mr. Stanford, breaking the 
silence, “My sec-etary’s no more guilty than I 
am. This young woman who was unluckily 
murdered has been annoying me for some months 
past to take her husband into the mines, As I 
have had more or less trouble with her for 
some time past, I told Mr. Connor to inform her 
the next time he saw her that my decision was 
irrevocable, 

**Four gentlemen, fncluding my secretary 
and eelf, were riding along the mountain road 
when this girl approached, and stood directly in 
the road to bar our progress, Mr. Oonnor 
alighted and led her along the path, walking 
perhaps a hundred yards or so with her ere she 
could be tnduced to listen to reason, We followed 
at some little distance up the steep road. He 
bid the girl ‘good-afternoon ’ at the turn in the 
road and re-entered my carriage. He was not 
out of my sight, so you see that ft is an im- 
possibility for him to have committed a crime of 
this kind.” 

Maurice Feirfax’s swarthy face had grown dark 


Maurice Fairfax looked at him doubtiully for 
a moment, 
| ‘'*The sooner my task is got through with you 
| the better,” he thought. “I believe you know 
what I am about to say to you, sir.” 

“No,” responded Mr, Stanford, promptly ; “1 
cannot say that | have the least idea.” 

“Could you not have foreseen, sir, what the 
result would be in throwing a fellow like myself 
into the companionship of your beautiful 
daughter? You were young yourself, sir. Oan 
you not understand how easy It is for one to fall 
desperately in love with a girl like Pauline, and 
how difficult it would be to tell her father of it # 
There; the whole truth fs ov’. Iam going unless 
—unleas you give me the hope, «iv, that I way win 
Pauline for my wife!” 

“That you may never hope to do,” responded 
the old gentleman, promptly, ‘' While I think 
you very pleasant—as w guest, { could not think 
of giving my daughter to you !” ; 

“ Will you tell me why, sir?” asked the young 
man, boarsely. 

“To is not necessary to discuss that. Simply 
accept the fact as Istateit. Be wise, and do not 
inquire into details.” 

“But it is certainly due me to know, sir,” 
replied Fairfax. 

“ I do not think so,” replied the old silver king, 
tartly. 

But as the young man insisted, he said, aftera 
pause,—- 

“ Weil, then, if you must know it—the character 
you bear in the village is not of the best, 'woor 
three little tales of your actions have come to my 
ears, and they do not become my would-be son-in- 
law.” 

“ Will you name some of the charges ?” 

** Gambling, and flirting with woren,’’ said Mr, 
Stanford, quietly. 

“T may have had a sociable game now and then 
down In the village ; but that is as far as ib went, 
As for flirting with women, I might have givea 
any one of them whom I meta smile or a nod; 
but that fs all.” 

“T have direct proof to the contrary, sir,” said 
Mr. Stanford, sternly. “The very young girl 
= was found murdered was a victim of your 

8 ’ 


“ How--how did you discover that?” cried 
Fairfax, in a tremor. 

“* Why, the young woman called upon me but 
a few days ago, and the pitiful story which she 
poured Into my ears need not be repeated here, 
Suffice it to say that I know all!” 
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FACETILA. 
Mr. Dyer: “ Where is the bargain counter }” 


The : “There are several, What are 
you loo for?” “l’m looking for my wife.” 

“Tr is hard, indeed,” said the melancholy 
gentleman, “ to lose one’s relations.” “Hard?” 
snorted the man of wealth, with a fewdozen poor 
relatives, ‘*‘ Hard? It is impossible.” : 

Tae Sunday-school clase was singing, “I want 
to be an angel.” ‘ Why don’t you sing louder, 
Bobby #” the teacher, “I’m singing os 
loud as I feel,” explained Bobby. 

“Pa, why do they put blinkers over the horses’ 
eyes!” “That, my dear, is to prevent the poor 
beasts from reading the milestones, and striking 
for less work and more corn,” 

Miss Cynic: “I hope we shall be entirely 
eettled the next time you call.” He: “' When 
do you expect to be settled?” She: “ Oh, not 
for @ month or 89,” 

" Gzonag, I wish you'd leave this little package 
at the express office,” “I carry a bundle? f 
guess not, Besides, I’ve got to lug both my tyres 
and a handle-bar down to the repair shop,” 

“ Warrer,” said she, “ it is about half an hour 
since I ordered that turtle soup.” “Sorry, 
Miss,” the waiter replied, “ but you know how 
awfully slow tartles are,” 

Barrow ; “ That's a dandy wheel you have, 
there, old man, I'll take alittle spin on {tb some 
day. By the way, what kind of a wheel do you 
think I ought to ride}” Marrow: ‘ One of your 
own.” 

" Dipy’? you tell that young man I was out ?” 
sald the young daughter of the houre, “ Oj did, 
miss,” replied Bridget ; ‘‘but he towld me to 
come back an ax yer ag’in, s0’s to be sure Oi 
hadn’t misunderstood his name,” 

A GoOD NATURED traveller fell asleep in a train 
and was carried far beyond his destination, 
"Pretty joke, thie, ien’t it?” said he toa fellow- 
passenger, “ Yes, a little too ‘ar-fetched,” was 
the rejoinder, 

‘ Hicks is crazy about etiquette, Hoe saw in 
the paper the other day that in the best circles 
the wife ladles owt the soup, and he has con- 
sequently given up soup.” “Why?” He has 
no wife,’ 

“Have you seen Sprocket lately?” ‘ No,” 
“He's a aight. Face all cut, arm in a sling, and 
walks lame.” ‘* How did he do it, on his bicycle ?” 
“No ; if he could have atayed on the bicycle he’d 
have been all right.” 

Jupcs;: “ Mrs, Malaprop, fan’t {t odd that the 
encores are always much more enj>yable than 
abe in: yey on Lee amme?” Mra, 
Malaprop: it wonder w 
don’t sing the pve nd first 1” ore 

Stocum: “Had a letter from you to-day, 
doctor, <A little bill, you know ; but then It is 
such a pleasure to get a letter from you, that one 
does not mind it even if it be a notice to pay up.” 
" And {t is for that reason, I presume, that I find 
it necessary to write so often,” 

Kixnp Qld Gentleman (seeing boy crying): 
“What fs the matter!” Small Boy: * Dad— 
dad is putting down ac c carpet, and has just hit 
his f-f-finger.” Kind Old Gentleman: “ Ah ! 
sympathy with your father’s pain, Is that what 
makes you weep?” Small Boy; “‘N-n-no.. I 
1-1-laughed.” 

“Tl presume,” eald the talkative man to his 
sea-mate in the railway train, “from your manner 
Soc conversation, that you have family ties.” 

Yes,” replied Mr, Meekton; “I s’pose you 
night as well call’em that. I buy ’em for my- 
eelf, but my wife and the girls wear ‘em whenever 
they feel like it.” 

Yas,” said the new arrival, “I am greatly 


turprised—, surprised, indeed. I had ex- 
pected to find very different from what 
they are.” “Why?” exclaimed several of the 


girls in chorus; “don't the hotel and ite sur- 
roundings look as they were pictured in the 
circular you received?” They do, That's 
what surprises me,” 











Emicration Acent (to Irishman): Which 
steamer do you wish to go by!” “ Begor, I'll 
go by my namesake—the 0’ (Oregon), of 
coorse |” “ Will you have a cabin or 
ticket?" “ Faith, sir, I lived in a cabin all m 
life, and that will be good enough for me, 
don’t want any of’your quality steerage.” 

Ou, marome,” the beautiful girl exclaimed, 
“he adores me s0, and he is so noble and hand- 
some, and——” “Yes, my child.” ‘“ And he 
brings euch lovely references from his last wife.” 
Mother and daughter mingled their tears of joy. 
Presently they grew somewhat calmer, and were 
able to speak of trousseaus and things, 

‘Mrs, Gorpsaas: “John, just look at them 
invitations to the Vere de Vere's dance. What 
do you suppoee thera letters 'R,S.V.P.’ mean?” 
Mx, Gonrpags: ‘That must be for ‘ Reserved 
Seats Various Peices,’, Just send down and get 
the best they've got, Them Vere de Veres can't 
have nothin’ too good for us.” 

** AnD when the will was read,” he proceeded, 
“*we found that the sum dear old Uucle John 
left amounted to fully £50,000.” “ That must 
have made you quite well off; yet you complain 


of poverty.” ‘You see, though, it was divided 
into three parts.” ‘* Well, that was one for 
each heir,” ‘‘Qh, no, One for each lawyer.” 


“TuEere is money in buying your wife a 
bicycle,” said the man whose showed some 
traces of sordid greed, ‘‘Oh, is there?” asked 
the man of no particular character. ' You bet 
there is. She may eat a little more, bub she 
doesn’t have time to stop.and look at the bargains 
in the shop windows,” 

Mrs, Dz Brivx was entertaining callers, After 
they left, she remarked to her husband: "I hope 
they didn’t see my walking-shoes lying there; 
they would think me very untidy if they did.” 
“Oh, don’t you worry about that; if they saw 
them they probably thought they were mine,” 
answered her husband, in a consoling tone. And 
she hasn’t spoken to him since, 


} 








Tax Mantver’s Tats. —First Bluejacket : 
“The first trip we made was the queerest I ever 
see.” Second Bluejacket ; "Tell us all about it, 
mate.” First Bluejacket: ‘We didn’t have a. 
collision, or an explosion ; didn’t run aground, 
didn’t spring a leak, didn’t hay a single accident 
of any sort,’ 

A countryman strayed {nto a picture-dealer’s 
the other day, aid seemed most struck with a 
picture representing a lion stalking in solitary 
majesty through the ruins of an ancient temple, 
He inquired the name of it. “A Lion, after 
Gérome,” answered thé proprietor ; “ you nero 
bo be with that picture?” ‘“* Yes,” the 
old gentleman replied, “I do wort of lke It. 
That’s a powerful ugly-lookin’ beast thar, and I 
aware I don’t know as I blame Gérome very much 
for gittin’ out of the way.” 

A Lonpoxer was reproaching the owner of s — 
house on the route of the great procession with, 
having let it for the day to a citizen of the | aited 
States, ‘It is disgraceful! ’’ he eaid, indig- 
nantly, * The Queen graciously offers to show 
herself to a certain number of her London 
subjects, and they promptly. let their windows 
and go toanother part of the town. It is disloyal, 
"Disloyal !” replied the house-letter. “Just the 
contrary. We do it for the purpose of having as 
many portraits of our sovereign as possible—and 
all in gold,” 

“|’vz just struck it rich,” said a tramp to his 
pal the other day. “ See dat nice, rich-lookin 
old lady over there on de lawn, wid de gold specs f 
Well, I goes up fn fruat of her, an’ gits down on 
de groun’ an’ begins to eab short grass. ‘Man, 
man, wot are yer doin’?” ehe says, jist like that, 
‘Madam,’ says J, in a weak an’ tremblin’ voice, 
‘I’ve got to do it ; I ain’s bad ennythin’ ter eat 
fer four days’ ‘Pote feller, come wid me,’ she 
says, jumpin’ up an’ leadin’ me aroun’ to de back 
of de house. Av’ then she says, ae I wos gittia’ 
ready fer a big, square meal, wid fixin’s, ‘Git 
down an’ try it here ; de grass is longer.’” 





‘GARBOLIC 


Most refreshing and agreeable 


FOR SUMMER USE. 





ARE THE BEST. 


Antiseptic, Emollient, and Refreshing, especially after 
Cycling, Tennis, or other out-door exercise. 


CARBOLIG TOILET SOAP 


(6d. TABLETS). 


PRICKLY-HEAT SOAP 


(6d. and 1s, BARS). 
for Bath or Toilet, acting as preventives of skin 


irritation or contagious diseases, besides having 
and materially assisting to improve the complexion. 








g avery healihy and purifying effect 





/ Can be obtained at Chemists, 8t 





ores, &c., or ig. worth and upwards sent 
post freo for value. 
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SOCIETY. 


Prmcxss Lovrse, Marchioness of Lorne, will 
go to Balmoral for a month when she returne to 
England, 

Tx Queen plays a capital game of whist, and 
reads all the books she can prociire.on the subject 
of the game, 

Tae Queen’s guard of honour ab Ballater 
during her Majesty’s autumn residence at Bal- 
moral is furnished from the lst Battalion Royal 
Scots, which regiment is now stationed at Edin- 
burgh Castle, 

Tue title of High Excellency was given to 
M, Faure dming his visit to the Czar, The 
American Presidents themselves are spoken of as 
Excellencies in diplomatic transactions, bub the 
French President is never more than a simple 
Monsieur, like the Doges of Venice and Gonoa, 

A Lakas barge moored at the end of the jetty 
which protrudes into the Solent from the private 
grounds at Osborne fs the Queen's bathing- 
machine, When desired the water rushes iato 
the vewel and forms a spacious bath, as comfort- 
able as it Is safe and convenient, 

Ir ia sald that of the two baby Princes of York, 
Prince Albert, the younger, is the shy child, 
Prince Eddie shows a strong disposition to make 
a dash for every soldier he sees, He adores red- 
coats, The little boys are drewed alike, and 
almost invariably in white, 

Tue property on the banks of the Thames at 
Datchet, which the Queen was stated to have 
purchased, is now reported to have been bought 
by the Crown, in order that the towing-path may 
be transferred at this point bo the Bucks side of 
the river, as the present arrangement interferes 
with the privacy of the Home Park. 

Rakely can the repose and recuperative 
influences of her Highland home have been more 
welcome to the Queen than they are this autump, 
and unless unusually severe weather should 
prevail, her Majesty will not come South again 
until abowt the second week in November. 

Tas Prince of Wales will go to Scotland for a 
fortnight, when he returns from the Continent to 
visit the Queen ab Balmoral and the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife at Mar Lodge, His Royal 
Highness is to arrive in town from Scotland on 
the morning of Sunday, October 3rd, and on 
Monday, the ith, he goes into Wiltshire on a 
vieit to Mr. Hartmann at Clarendon Park, Sir 
Frederick Bathurst's fine old seat near Salisbury. 
The Prince will probably be at Kempton Park 
races on October the Sth and 9th, and on Mond 
the 11th he fs to shoot at Six Mule Bottom wi 
the Duke of Cambridge, proceedivg aftewards to 
New market for the Second October Meeting, 

Tue statement that the Duke and Duchess of 
York are to take up their residence in Bushey 
Park in the house formerly occupied by the Duc 
de Nemours is not quite correct. The house was 
granted to the Duke by the Queen some time 
ago, but no definite steps toward ocoupation 
have, so far, been taken by their Royal High- 
newses. The truth is that if the Duke is to go 
to sea soon the Duchess thinks Bushey would be 
far too lonely for her, The house in Bushey 
Park is of cousiderable size, and very comfortable. 

Princess Carrs made some large purchases 

n London of autamnal and early winter goods, 
One of Her Royal Highness’s new costumes Is 
raade up in tweed. “The coat is double breasted, 
and the pointed revers turn back from the fronte, 
belog met by a roll collar from behind. The 
back fe close-fitting, and the front is slightly 
shaped to figure with a single dart cub tt from 
under the arm. A doublé row of machine- 
stitching crosses the lower portion of the sleeve 
in lieu of cuff, and the same outlines edge of 
basque and centre of back, The coat is lined 
throughout with satin, the lining being made up 
separately and slip-stitched inte the coat at neck, 
sleeves, and hem, The skirt is a three-gored 
shape, in five sections, and has a centre back 
seam. I6 fits plainly about the hips, and ia 
corded with black braid down the back in asizailar 
manner to the gold lace down the back of a 
Flussar officer's tunic; and the back fulness gathers 
o, the waist. The’ skirt is lined throughons to 
hape, and ficished with a bind of bias velutina, 





STATISTICS. 


Tax average weekly loss of vessels on the seas 
theoaghens, ths world is twelve. 

Te a well could. be dug to a depth of forty: 
six miles, the air at the bottom. would be as 
dense as quicksilver, 

A report shows that there are 2,173 persons 
in the world known to have six fingers on one 
hand, and 431 with seven fingers, 

THE proportion of killed to the number of 
railway travellers is—ia France one in nineteen 
million ; England one in twenty-eight million ; 
and in the United State one in two million 
four hundred tiousand. : 

Iv all the electricity generated by cleaning 
windows, in London alone, by rubbing the 
glass with a cloth could be collected and stored, 
it would be powerful emough to allow of 
2,000 trains being run by electro-motore, 





GEMS. 


Tue credit that is got by a lie only lasts 
until the truth comes out. 

A man that can be flattered {fs nob necossa- 
rily a fool, but you can make one of him, 

Tues is nothing so sweet as duty, and all 
the best pleasures of life come in the wake of 
duties done, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Corrgr Punca.—Mix together a quart of black 
coffee, a cupful of cream, three quarters of a 
cupful cf sugar, “Freeze, and then mix in half 
8 cup of brandy or rum and half a pint of cream, 
whipped, and leb it stand half.an hour, Stir 
well before serving, 


BiackBeRRY Poupprya. — Oream two large 
tablespoonfuls of butter with a» cupful of sugar ; 
add two well-beaten eggs, and stir in gradually 
two cupfnis of flour, and a pint of canned black- 
berries, “Bake in a buttered pudding dish and 
serve hot, with a hard sauce, If the berries are 
well aweetened, less sugar may be required, 


Wets# Rarenir.—Grate one pound of good 
Cheddar cheese. Rub the bottom of the chafing 
dish with p clove of garlic. Put in the cheese, 
add one tablespoonful each of tomato catsup and 
Worcestershire sauce, a saltspoonful of salt, a 
dash of cayenne, and ons tablespoonful of butter. 
Stir a moment until it begins to melt, adding, a 
little ab a time, about four tablespoonfuls of ale 
or beer. As soon as the mixture fs soft and 
creamy pour fb over the toast and serve, 


Pinkarrtg Mariratang.—Pare and grate six 
sugarloaf pineapples, then weigh them, allow for 
six pounds pineapple pulp four pounds sugar, 
Piace the pulp in a kettle over the, fire, and boil 
thirty minutes without a cover¢ then add the 
sugar, boil ten minutes, fillthe marmalade into 
small glass jars or tumblers, cut some tissue 
paper into rounds to fit on top of the tumblers, 
dip the paper into melted wax, lay It.on,.top of 
the marmalade; put om the cover, and place 
them in a cool place, 


ScarLorzp TomaTozs.— One pound of tomatoes, 
two hard-boiled eggs, quarter of a pound of 
butter, the juice of a lemon, breadcrumbs, pepper 
and salt to taste. Fill as many scallop ehells as 
required in the following way :+-Butter the 
shells and put in a layer of breadcrumbs, then a 
few thin slices of tomato, a little of the egg finely 
chopped, pepper, salt, and a few drops of lemon 
jaice and another layer of breadcrumbs; pour 
over each a dessertspoonful of oiled butter, and 
bake in a good oven for about a quarter of an 
hour. Serve with miustard aud cress. lightly 
spriukled on the top, 


sor wana. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Japan has 3,000 miles of railway in operation, 

In Madagascar silk is so cheap that It isthe 
only fabric used in the manufacture of clothing. 

No person in Norway may‘tpend more than 
threepence at one visit:to a public-house, 

Onz hundred new words are annually added to 
the English language. 

Loox closely to your crown pieces. There are 
counterfeits in circulation. j 

Tr cork is sunk 200 feeb deep in the ocean, it 
will not rise sgaic on account of the pressure of 
the water, 

Ir is calculated that In large-ocean steamers 
more than 8,000 articles of glass and china are 
broken on every voyage. " 

Crooks are the pet hobby of the Princess of 
Wales, and at Sandringham she lias now over 5 
hundred, in » variety of styles and sizes, 

Iv fg said that the of wearing wigs of 
straight hair, like that of the white man, is 
spreading among negroes in America. © 

Inprarvsren heels are to be attached to the 
shoes worn by French soldiers, It ts claimed 
that they decrease the fatigue of marching. 

Tuer smallest tree in Great Britain is the dwarf 
willow, which grows on the summit of Ben 
Lomond. When mature it is only about two 
inches in height, 

A macting used by match-making firms cuts 
10,000,000 eticks a day, and then arranges them 
over a vat, where the heads are put on at a sur- 
passing rate of speed, 

WHEN the civil list of King George of Greece 
was settled in 1863 the Governments of Great 
Britatn, France, and Ruasia sgread each to add 
to it £4,000 per annum, 

Aw auditor {pn a Japanese theatre is allowed, 
for a small extra fee, to stand up, and the un- 
fortunate individual behind him has no right to 
remonstrate or to rise and geb a peep ap the 
stage. He may hear, but he cannot see, 

As illustrating the excellence of the paper 
(which is made from unused linen scrape) upon 
which Bank of England notes are printed, it is 
atated that when one of these uotes is twisted 
into a rope it will sustain a weight of 359 Iba, 

Ix the garrison station forts standing in the 
sea. at Spithead, the. supply of fresh water is 
obtained from wells inside their own walls, which 
lie under the bed of the sea. It ix said that the 
water is exceedingly cool and pure, 

A currous stone, called the “ ilmakiur,” ‘s 
found in Finland, The people use {t as a baro- 
meter, because in foul weather it turns black, or 
blackish grey, while when fine weather is sp- 
proaching {t becomes almost white. 

Aw American inventor is engaged in devising s 
folding theatre. ‘This will be co arranged that it 
will collapse into the size of two ordinary lugyage- 
vans, and thus can be easily carried about from 
place to place, and set up wherever opportunities 
offer. 

Cycrine on board an ocean liner in the early 
morning, before the crowd of passengers has 
turned out on deck, is becoming popes: Ttie 
motion. of the vessel makes riding delightful in 
an ordinary sea, and those who have tried it say 
a spin on land is nothing to a spin on the ocean 
wave, as ib were, 

“THe Sinking Mountain,” an feolated Algerian 
peak, is now only about 500 fest high, and fs 
known to be slowly but surely disappearing. 1a 
the time of the Cwzars it was nearly twice its 
present height. Near the “Sinking Mountaic ” 
is a large, clear lake called Fezzara, which is said 


to have risen over a large city that sunk in the 


year 400 aD, CBr ee eI 

Ir is a fact well known in all menageries that » 
mouse will frighten an slephan4 miore than will a 
locomotiye. The trainers say that. what the 
elephant fears is that the mouse will run up bis 
trunk. There is tradition that a mouce really 
did this in one instance while at ‘elephant was 
sleeping, and,caused the animal such intense pain 





that be had to be killed. - 
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meTICES 7. CORRESPONDENTS, 


L. G—tIt cannot be remedied. 
Vert.—A verbal notice is enough. i 
R. §8.—We cannot express an opinion. 
0.°G.—Any ineurance.agent will direct you. 
Dova.—-Wash edioured muslins in cold soap suds, 
Ranosrte— Notice given on a Sunday fs not legal. 
§. W.—Opiuion is never given on legal documents, 
BE. M. B.—We have not the information asked for. 
Euta.— ‘Musk might answer added at once after 
thaking. 
B G- 
instance. 
Rosrz.—Tt would be against our rtle to recommend 
one or another, 
Querist.—The eldest daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife. 
Oorsrant Reapsr.—You had better obtatn the ser. 
vices of a lawyer, 
ornrrep.—-Apply toa respectable snedoa! practitioner 
fa your own town. 
Disrressrp.—Entirely illegal; you were /&@ married 
woman at the time. 
Auwys.—The meaning is that the two sentences run 
and expire together. 
Ava Polish with emery powder and oil, 6r if brass 
with rottenstone and oiL 
B. K.~¥ee, potiesiee monitioned are given in 
the  pubiheatin oF of 
DisaProrntep.—An So. Mpeg to the. ingredients | 
will, of course, improve 
L. L.—You should take the advice of some disin: 
\ terested person In the same businoss. 
Rerenratt.—There Is no “ cure for tattoo marks” 
etcept removal of the akin con! them. 
Worren Hovsewirr.— Cléanliness, a= and sun- 
shino are the best purifiers and disinfsctan 
Pory.—A’ seeret has been cabinet ‘defined as 
“anything made known to everpbody in whisper.” 
Manrs.—For breakin, diy Was Matalin G8'% cold try 
four drops €ach of diathor and laudanum on a lump of 
sugar. 
Rare ch —Arabic coins have a sentence from the 
galiph’s name, Dut Fuad an 








—Originals should thever bo sent in the first 


Koran, ap o generally me 
image. 

‘Lowarns. Your cous child ts your 
once, } Sy, and is the second cousin of a 


children, 
R 0.—The drnringe woul bo pt 
haghand “prove to have been alive when 

0 Iebrated. 

M. P.—If ths parties consplred to be married in a false 
tame for thie parpose of secrecy, the marriage mig might be 
held to be void, 

Exic.—You will fad an t up to the end of 
tart year fn Mgt *Whittaker’s insane,” pt my other 


Berry.—One ca fa ere a me lice 
of aweet cream, pal Pei a 
nidtmeg. Bake élo' iki 

Bere —Worda paed t fn Atailes tn the welled to 
eitheornalt wi the original or su 
obtain the Bnglish * ‘ 
a om paves ag pa any of the i the 
querian papers hr ou 
with suitable persons to do r 

D. K.—No Fes Mnatidientabes bg the purest 

motives, mea nt Aunone« wPhompene be au improper 


one and expose her 


t cousin 
own 





Op eke ee 
intérest, inthe eek oo 
ing to it, wbetees 


Otarne.—If you bave a supe: 
gitt for singing, it would be a’ 
your mustcal powers and make the 





Lat.—Uatil it is thoroughly seasoned it will draw 
damp and sweat in the manner you describe for some } 
time ; see that it is hung outside in opex air daily. 

Vv. L.—Yonu will obtain fall information about the 
Indian examination by writing to Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Oannon-row, Westminster, 5. W. 

Iavornamus.—-The lines ~ 

“ Imperious Ovesar, dead and turned to olay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away,” 
ocour in Hamlet, Act y., Beene 1, 

R. B.—*' What" is wilgar fa the Iast degree when 
addressed to one who has eaid something to you; ‘I 
beg your pardon!” used interrogatively is the ac cepted 





form. 
Reoutar Reaper.—Washing your hands in hot water | 

anes opr a quantity of vinegar or a lew drops 

of carbolie acid ia tend : to harden the skin ; wodo 
not eaten Aga @ more drastic course. 


Surrener.—Pating h when vory tired, late 
dinners, eating trregularly, 
too much animal food, sepecially in the spring or during 
hot weather, are frequent causes of indigestion. 

Rvey.-~The noxt great fair in the world’s history fs 
that to be aes! id in fiend about 1900. Preparations are 
now le, and it ia cmp will eclipse every- 
thing of 2 kind that has Preceded it. 





THE HHART OF THE PEOPLE. 


Derr down in the heart of the people lies 

A dream of the fair and true, 

Of the dear home life of map and wife, 

Of the unwrit poom of heart and soul, 

Of the starlight and the dew. 

Of the budding blooms and the dancing waves, 
Of the moonlight and the morn, 

Of the ray that gilds their loved ones’ graves, 
Of a better hope that's born 

From the pang and throe of thelr tears and woo 
Of a fatrer land than ours, 

Ofa Voagree eens aky and of storms that die 

In the fadeless leaves and flowers. 


But the critic calls for complex themes 

And a tangled web of song ; 

And the minstre! leaves the woods and streams 
For the mixed and motley throng, 

For the whirr and strife of the greedy life 
Where the bays of flame float high, 

And the song is mate in the mad pursuit 

Of the ema that daily die, 

But the forest home and the hearts that beat 
In the oiden ingle nook, 

Are still the dearest songs for him 

Who reads from Nagure's book, 


Katz.—T wo parts sft water, one pint alcohol, mixed 
together; soap a sponge well, dip it in the mixture, 
and rub a breadth at a time on both aides, stretching 
them:on stable. Sponge over again with clean warm 
water, and iron on the wrong side while warm. 


Dompy.— People vee rarely ory grow after the 
age of twenty-one. ere me slight chance of 
babi becoming % litle ‘eget t ete Gepends: on your 

bits. Going to bed late, smo’ , leading an indolent 

all tend to stunt the npraes the human frame. 


_B S.—Orangemen celebrate the twelfth of July, 
he kone ot the Sectatve battle of 


bri bot: on f W: I. and Jaraes 
ih, which ‘ Nati 
troops who died athe th than | yield 


Onset wo Wants to Kyow.--It ts > Eioathy to keep 
or | ot vous wngetd, dawony, foaling., Ne mizer if the 
flowers are brought ie tres every day, do tne conn “ continue ' 
the pardonabdle habit, or you may suffer more than you 
to believe, 
vp.—The words ‘ ps led receipt” are, in 








sufficient mastication or i 





| water containing « handful 
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1 to Mas opm 
as the wage oth bled ning 

the spar, or 

too round an $ see oo} ib ts 


8. R.--Three or four pounds halibut, salt, cayenne 
pepper, powdered mace, two ounces: butter, a few bread. 
cruuihs, # piece of halibut, the-head eut dees very well 
for this dish ; butter a dish and dredge tho 
halibut with a little fl our, & over it the salt and 
pepper and mace, put ‘it eo dish and put the 

remainder of the butter in uate. bite over Jt, sprinkle 
over a few breadcrumbs and put intoa quick oven to 
bake for twenty minutes; take up into a dish, aud the 
gravy thet remains in the may be le poured round ft 
or thickened with a little 3 this is a delicious aud 
economical dish ; halibut is very plontiful fuat now. 


Hermia.—The best way to clean the cloth will be 
found, wo think, in the following recipe: Take 2} 
big of alum, and dissolve this in ten gallons of boil- 

water, then in a separate vessel dissolve the samo 
quantity of sugar of lead in ms of water, an& 
then mfx the two solutions, © cloth must now be 
well soaked in this fluld, and when abe Aras ay gpd pene- 
trated squeeze the most of the roms” 8 = gy ning 


in the open alr or a warm room. ash 1% 
again in cold wa‘er, and again Tey: up to pod and it. 
will then be ready for use. ul appear 


curdled when the two are baaee § 
It is also partialiy inflammable when treated in this 
way, and, whether cotton or wool, shed water like 
a duck’s back. 


Prickirs,—One quarter-pound small onfons, ¢ut up, 
one quarter-pound of green tomatoes, sliced oO large 
peppers, sliced, one rey g emiall/red and greca 
peppers. Sprinkle ono of salt over them, and let 
thera drain all night. In the mornipy 
drop of juice. Mix sigetnar an eunce white per, 
one ounce celery seed, one ounive mace, one ounce 
of cloves, one quarter. -pound brown sugar and one piece 
of grated horseradish, Cover all over gar best vinegar, 
about one gallon. After patting in pot thus—frst layer 
pickles, then layer of spices (the latter having been well 
mixed er), two a of made mustard 
dissolved roc half-cupful of water, and stirred into 
the pickles last. Cook a } time. This quantity 
makos about two gallons of en, 

BLACKBIRnD.—Choose a Sy 
and not too mush 5 
ons yellow " the bi: ankeote ; 

; next (as they are —) soak 


with « litle wind 
at hat a tendency to 
te by shaking them well, 

r fitteen minutes in warro 

of borax or some ammonia 
to draw out the gronec ; wring ont, then having dissolved 
some melted soap to which alittle of Hudson's powder 
is added, in a tub containing water a little over tepid, 
put the blankets in, wash quickly (clther by trampin < 
or dollying), wring ‘out with maecbing if possible, waste 
in @ second tub with less soap and uo owder, and 
wring out again ; to improve appearance they inary be 
put through a third water elightly tinged with biue, 
wrung out tightly, well shaken, and folded {cr ten 
ratnutes before being hung out to dry: dry as ¢utekl> 
as possible, shaking otal to raise the pile, and 
draw the b!ankets into 


Xewornow.—The Grecks in the Army of Cyrus the 
younger, efter bis death gt the battle of Cunaxa—in tho 
war waged against his brother, Artaxerxes II. of Persia 
—were in danger of be’ massacred did they remain. 
Xenophon,.. who..had acting as a volunteer, 
assembled the officers and pointed ons to them the only 

tical means of escape. THe was elected one of the 

vo generals, and appointed to the command of the 
tear-guard, and gradually came to be regarded as the 
contro! spirit. He conducted the troops through 
many and perils across Mesopotamiaand Armenius 
to Trapezus, on ‘Bea, and thence to Greece. 
The ability exhibited in the conduct of the army, the 
bade of bay eli iB asaned through sad the 
the Greek soldiers when 
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ROYAL DISIN PECTANT 


SOAP — 


Lifebuoy Soap is a Disinfectant Soap for use in the 
prevention of Sickness and the preservation of 


Health. 


Guaranteed perfectly pure and free 


from any injurious Chemicals. 


THE QUE 


Eminent Medical Men, Officers of Health, and Trained Nurses, 
recommend Lifebuoy Soap for use during Epidemics. 


















MEDIC: aL ANNUAL. © 


F RY'S 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA: 


®) Awarded Highest “Strongest and 
@ laneuaet EAL iH. 


@ Over 200 om Modes and ste awarded te the Firm. 





@ i), 





PEPPER’S TONIC 


CURES DYSPEPSIA paveren! ply dat AaeRVOUS apt 


SULPHOLINE:== 
2 LOTION 











COOLS and REFRESHES the SKIN after 
exposure to the HOT SUN or WIND, removes 
and prevents all BUNBU N, TAN, IRRITATION, &c., and KBEPS 
the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH anid WHITE during the heat of 
SUMMER. 

BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 


Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM’S,.” the ONLY GENUINE. 
In Bottles is. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 








BORWICKs 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
Weekly 
Sale 


exceeds 
600,000 


Packages. 











When ordering Baking Powder tnsist on having 
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BORWICK’S, which is the best that money can buy. 
nr nnn 
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